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FRIVOLOUS girl 
never is made really 
serious by her engage- 
ment,” says one of our 
twenty young matrons 
who were asked to draw 
upon their experience 
and convictions for the benefit of en- 
gaged girls. “I am brought closely into 
contact now with about a dozen girls of 
eighteen and over. Two of the light- 
minded ones have entered into foolish 
engagements. ‘It’s just for fun,’ one 
said to me; ‘I don’t expect to marry 
him.’ A girl with any depth and seri- 
ousness to her nature at all is sobered by 
her coming responsibilities, and she will 
develop in womanliness very rapidly.” 

This woman goes on to say, in re- 
sponse to the Editor’s question whether 
girls should acquire a working knowl- 
edge of housekeeping before becoming 
engaged, that they should. “My two lit- 
tle daughters,” she says, “will be taught 
the essentials of housekeeping and cook- 
ing by their mother, as I was taught be- 
fore my marriage by my mother. For 
nothing am I so thankful as for this. 


Colburn Clarke 


T have always had servants, whom I have 
taught and guided (if necessary). It 
never disturbed the even tenor of the 
household if they ‘eft. I shall make my 
girls as independent in this respect as 
I am. After the home training, cook- 
ing school courses are excellent. There 
are new ways always being devised which 
are better than the old, and perhaps my 
girls can teach me bye and bye. But 
no cooking school teaches ventilation, 
cleanliness, order, the care of fire, the 
ability to cook a dozen different things 
which must be begun at different times 
and all be perfectly cooked and ready 
to serve at a given hour. To do this 
systematically, easily, without delay or 
overhaste, can be taught only at home, 
and that with a good deal of practice. 
The cooking school gives invaluab!'e in- 
structions in nutritive food values also. 
A combination of the home and the 
school is my opinion.” 

An engaged girl’s time, says another 
mother, is much more fully occupied 
than before. “Her fiance expects a 
large share of it to be devoted to him, 
her friends offer many entertainments. 
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distractions are 
endless and clothes 
as a rule loom up in the 
girl’s mind, of first im- 
portance. Ninety-nine 


girls are exercised over 
the question of their 


wardrobes where one 

is concerned in the 
matter of her ability 

to run a house. I re- 
cently heard of a 
mother who, when vis- 

iting her married 
daughter, reproached 

her for the way her 
household affairs were con- 
ducted. ‘I really sheuld think 
Marjory,’ she said, ‘that 
you might keep things in bet- 
ter shape.” Whereupon spoke 
up Son-in-law: ‘The fault 
is yours, he said. You never 
taught your daughters to 
keep house, how can you ex- 
pect them to know now?’ 

“The mother of today is 
so eager for her daughters to 
have a ‘good time’ that she 
sacrifices everything to that 
end. She slaves over their 
clothes—even does their 
mending; she indulges their tastes, when 
they are often too extravagant; she gives 
in to their eager desires when her judg- 
ment demurs, and she leaves their train- 
ing—to their husbands. 

“T have heard it said that women who 
are notable housekeepers often bring up 
the most helpless and incompetent 
daughters. Such mothers often prefer 
to do everything themselves, in order to 
be ‘sure it is well done,’ and lack the 


Burning her old love letters 


patience to go 
through the period 
of confusion and 
discomfort necessary 
to the training of a 
young and ignorant 


girl. For only by 
the actual doing, 
bearing the burden 
of responsibility, can 
a girl really learn. 
The daughters who 
supply the places of 
incompetent moth- 
ers in the home, 
learn a great deal, to be 
sure, but it is a painful 
process. 

“T would choose for 
my daughter the daily, 
yearly training through 
all her girlhood, of a 
eareful, competent 
mother; one unselfish 
enough to deny her child 
minor pleasures for 
greater benefits; one 
patient enough to endure 
endless blunders in order to buy for her 
daughter, in time, the experience she 
must surely purchase sooner or later. If 
later, then, at great cost. But alas! 
where are such mothers? They are rare.” 

Instances are on record in which young 
women have turned eagerly to the study 
of domestic science after becoming en- 
gaged. “When I was attending a certain 
college for the higher education of women 
(near Philadelphia),” says one of our 
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matrons, “I first heard of the 
excellent department of do- 
mestic science and cooking 
at the Drexel institute. And 
how did I happen hear of it? 
Well, every once in a while 
some girl would have to give 
up a few hours of her col- 
lege studies, or slight them 
a bit, in order to go to a 
cooking class at Drexel in- 
stitute. And it was a phe- 


nomenon observed by us all 


that such girls were sure ta 
appear wearing an engage- 
ment ring simultaneously 
with their attendance at 
cooking school.” 

This writer agrees with 
the other nineteen, however, 
that the ante-engagement 
period is the right time for 
such study, for she asks: 
“You wouldn’t wait until 
your daughter became engaged, to teach 
her the first principles of good breeding 
would you? Certainly to take care of 
one’s home surroundings are a part of 
the good breeding, in my estimation of 
both boys and girls. If by chance, how- 
ever, a girl has come to the engaged 
period in a blissful ignorance of domes- 
tie science, let her begin at once. She 
ean learn a good deal in almost no time, 
but good housekeeping (like good man- 
ners) is a matter of habit and good will 
far more than of knowledge. I seriously 
advise every girl to ‘get the habit’ as 
quickly as possib’e. The girl who has 
been trained in early life to habits of 
good housekeeping has much to be thank- 
ful for. Some of us who missed that 
early training are finding it hard to make 
up for the deficiency.” 

A clear note of optimism rings 
through the contribution of one of our 


Her engagement ring 


fair philosophers, who 
takes a wide view and sees 
—we will let her tell 
what she sees: 

“T have no doubt,” she 
says, “that the young 
women of today are gra- 
ciously turning back to the 
scorned interests of 
their grandmothers’ days 
which centered in the 
home fireside, and bring- 
ing a new zest and a more 
practical judgment to 
bear upon them. After 
the grand revolution 
which pitched tidies, car- 
pets, patchwork quilts, em- 
broidery samplers and all 
the melee of household 
‘rubbish’ out of doors, or 
banished them to the attic, 
after the ‘emancipation’ 
of women (some of <hem) 
from the thralldom of the cook stove, the 
washtub, the knitting needle, the work 
basket, leaving them free to wander at 
their sweet wills into fields academic and 
other, there is apparent a sort of reac- 
tion, call it a readjustment of woman’s 
interests along o!d familiar lines. Miss 
Young Lady comes home with her col- 
lege diploma in her hands and her head 
full of theories to cast her critical, 
aesthetic eye over the home furnishings. 
She wanders up to the attie to pick out 
—a rag carpet! Just the thing for the 
living room. But there isn’t enough of 
it. Well, make some more. Now Miss 
Young Lady probably has too keen an 
appreciation of her valuable time to 
spend much of it cutting up strips of 
rags. But grandma? Ah, grandma is 
delighted. The balls of different colors 
pile up quickly on grandma’s table, and 
bye and bye they go to the carpet weaver, 
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and Miss Young Lady has her rag car- 
pet. Cozier than the bare floor, and in 
far better taste than the half ,way ‘ex- 
pensive, gaudily flowered rugs. Perhaps 
there isn’t any grandma to cut strips? 


Ah, but the demand must be met, apd. 


Miss Young Lady’s newly awakened in- 
terest in her household belongings has 
led to the establishment of rag carpet 
factories, of other factories for the man- 
ufacture of cotton rugs at once clean, 
serviceable, beautiful. 

“The rag carpet is but a symbol. 

“Our young lady steps into’ the 
kitchen. When she was abroad she had 
the honor of witnessing the creation of 
an omelette soufflee that was like noth- 
ing ever tasted at home. Doughnuts 
and waffles paled in comparison. She 
now tries her hand, being nothing if not 
venturesome and experimental. Result, 
maybe only a half success, but next time 
better, and the family are pleased to ap- 
prove. Next come graham gems for 
breakfast. A few years back the family 


had abolished hot breads, on the score 
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of the expense of time and energy and 
also of unhealthfulness, and have been 
subsisting on bakers’ rolls, the same 
every morning. But Miss Young Lady 
has plenty of time, and energy to burn 
—hbesides, graham gems are very whole- 
some. Why not go on from graham 
gems to homemade pies and cakes? Well, 
if she does make a few pies she makes 
good wholesome ones, with plenty of 
‘goo’ and very little crust, perhaps leav- 
ing out the indigestible undercrust, us- 
ing an earthen pie dish. One thing you 
may be sure of, however. My daughter 
is not going to feed you on pies every 
day in the week. She’s a rather sensi- 
ble young person. 

“One thing she learned from her read- 
ing or somewhere is that salads, dressed 
with plenty of good olive oil and lemon 
juice, are excellent for the complexion, 
and nerves, and stomach; in fact, ‘good 
for what ails you.’ And a salad of let- 
tuce or cress is the most easily and 
quickly prepared dish in the world. She 
will give you salad every day. 
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“Now all these things are but signs 
of the times. The young wemen of to- 
day are studying their home surround- 
ings just as their grandmothers did, and 
trying their utmost to make real living 
places, places of rest and delight and 
wholesome comfort. We think we can 
do things with less expenditure of time 
and energy today. We are trying to 
economize, to simplify, to systematize, 
and to gain time for other things, not 
only for the cultivation of our own 
minds and persons and the study of the 
welfare of our families, but for the wider 
civic interests and the noble exercise of 
public spirit.” 

Beyond and above the mere prob!em 
of lodgings and bread and butter as rec- 
ognized by the more serious and candid 
of these kindly advisers is that of the 
rearing of children. “The real, vital work 
of women,” writes one of them, “is 
motherhood. Before and beyond all else 
we are the mothers of our race. Yet I 
have still to find the first girl among 
my acquaintance who has received any 


special training for maternity. Some are 
taught a few unrelated facts, some ar- 
rive at it ignorant as infants. None 
that I know have been educated for the 
bearing and rearing of children. 

“No farmer attempts to raise pigs 
without some knowledge of the treat- 
ment pigs require. No woman would 
start a chicken farm without getting a 
book and reading up on the subject of 
chicken raising. And these are the 
people who expect only moderate results 
from ordinary methods. Where anyone 
wishes to produce the best either in 
poultry or potatoes, time and study are 
spent in acquiring knowledge of all the 
best methods. Do any of us admit we 
only expect to raise a moderate propor- 
tion of ordinary children? Of course 
these things are being studied exhaus- 
tively by experts, but the knowledge they 
gain reaches comparatively few mothers, 
and to them often comes too late. No 
girls are trained to be experts who expect 
to be merely mothers. 

“Think of the time spent in school 
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and college on subjects 
which never interest the 
woman in later life. 
What school has a ma- 
ternity class? Thou- 
sands and thousands of 
children suffer always 
from the ignorance of 
their mothers during 
their infancy. Most 
women, expectant of 
motherhood, hastily try 
to prepare for it-—cram 
some book which may 
or may not be right, or 
ply the family physician 
with questions, which 
usually either bore or 
amuse him, and which 


he answers as a busy, 
preoccupied man 
will. The trained 
nurse leaves behind 
her certain rules and 
traditions which the 
young mother finds 
of more or less value. 
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when they cannot tell what 
food to give a two-year-old 
child, or what is the proper 
clothing for it to wear. 
There is much to be gained 
by the study of the minds 
and hearts of little chil- 
dren. I wish women every- 
where would devote them- 
\ selves to keeping the babies 
on earth in good, 
strong bodies. I 
would chance or- 
dinary common 
sense and mother 
love to do a big 
part of the rest. 
But no amount of 
mother love will 
teach an ignorant 
girl what cholera 
infantum means, 


or help her 
tackle a 10 
o'clock case of 
croup.” 

A study of the 


And for the rest she Writing the invitations to the wedding masculine mind 


struggles on, doing 
the best she can, and bitterly ruing her 
mistakes—when it is too late. 

“Let our girls be trained for mother- 
hood first and let other matters take 
their places in relative but minor im- 
portance.” 

Equally earnest on this point is an- 
other of the group. “The care of little 
children,” she avers, “should be a part 
of the education of every girl in the 
land, whether she expects to marry or 
not. When we have trained mothers 
and maiden aunts and big sisters we 
shall have less infant mortality, and 
less trouble with fretful, improperly fed 
school children. By this I distinctly do 
not mean ‘child study’ classes. Women 
dash about after child culture teachers 


is recognized by 
several of our score of matrons as a de- 
sirable branch of education preliminary 
to the marriage engagement. Says one: 
“Sometime—some long time, I trust— 
before my daughter becomes engaged I 
shall try to teach her something about 
men. In this, as in some other things, 
men are wiser than we. Either they 
understand us better than we under- 
stand them; or what amounts to pretty 
much the same thing, they learn that 
they cannot hope to understand us and 
so take us on faith. But many women 
are apt to insist to the end of the chap- 
ter on judging men by feminine stan- 
dards, as if they were only another sort 
of women. How many of us underes- 
timate our husbands’ ability because 
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men are less quick-witted than we; how 
many of us think them thick-skinned 
because men do not cry out when they 
are hurt! 

“Many an engaged girl might with 
profit take a course in the works of 
Havelock Ellis—with an eye to making 
that hard first year a little easier. She 
should understand, once for all, that she 
is not going to marry another girl, but 
a very different sort of creature, better 
in some respects, not so good in others, 


but always different. Too matiy‘Women, 


wives even, never really learn that what 
is unfeminine is not therefore neces- 
sarily wrong.” 

Finally, some of our young matrons 
have special counsel, from the depihs of 
their own experience, which they would 
with affection and earnestness offer. 
“Be your real self,” says one of them. 
“Unconsciously, without the least 
thought of deception, girls try to be 
what their lovers think them and wish 
them to be. A girl who must stand 
on tiptoe all through her engagement in 
order to fill the ideal she finds her hance 
has formed of her in his mind, is under- 
going present strain and courting cer- 
tain disaster. It is good for all of us 
to live with those who think us better 
than we are. We insensibly live and 
grow up to their opinion of us. But in 
matters of taste, habits, opinions, abso- 
lute honesty through the engaged period, 
though sometimes difficult to attain to, 
because we so delight to please those we 
love, is the only sure foundation.” 

“The engaged girl,” says another 
young wife, “is usually frightened and 
anxious and needs reassuring. My ad- 
vice to her would be that she remember 
that in the average case her home and 
domestic life and happiness are whatever 
she makes them; that the happiness of 
the home rests chiefly in the hands of 
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Packing her girlhood treasures 


the woman; that her main business in 
life is to create about her a place where 
he and she may be happy and good.” 

There is food for thought in the fol- 
lowing message: ‘There is a question I 
would like to ask every engaged girl— 
Are you satisfied with your future hus- 
band as he.is or as you expect him to be 
after you are married.” 

Two of our married friends dwell 
upon the trousseau. “I'd like,” says one, 
“to give the engaged girl a bit of ad- 
vice about her trousseau, namely, don’t 
get too many things. It is no longer 
the way for her to have a large number 
of dresses, as she is sensible enough to 
realize that they go out of fashion very 
fast. Fashions change in lingerie and in 
linen, too, and it is nice to be able to 
have the new things as they come along. 
For example, one girl who embroidered 
beautifully, spent the two years of her 
engagement in making sets of center- 
pieces and doilies worked in colored silks. 
She had more than fifty different arti- 
cles, and by the time she had been mar- 
ried six months colored embroideries had 
‘gone out’ and everyone was using all 
white. One wise maiden did not make 
up all her underclothing materials. She 
put aside several pieces of trimming, 
lace and insertion, nainsook and long- 
cloth, and made them up at her leisure 
and to suit her taste and the fashion. 
both of which changed slightly from year 
to year. Another girl saved about fifty 
dollars out of the money her father gave 
her for her linen. She put it in the 
bank as a ‘linen fund,’ and does not use 
it for any other purpose. It draws a 
little interest, and when she wishes to 
buy a pair of newfangled towe!s or the 
latest fancy in lunch cloths, there it is.” 

“Where engaged girls and young mar- 
ried women make perhaps the greatest 
mistake,” writes an Illinois friend, “is 
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in getting too large and too complete an 
initial outfit. Everything there is in 
the house must be taken care of, must. be 
placed, replaced and cleaned, must oc- 
cupy space possibly to the sacrifice of 
something which may later prove more 
necessary. If young people start out 
with too full an equipment, they must 
needs keep that fer a term of years prac- 
tically unchanged. They have no room 
to add new things, and to dispose of old 
things in no way worn out, or store 
them, entails serious losses. A young 
married friend told me recently: ‘I 
have enough to do with and to be com- 
fortable, so I shall buy nothing more 
for a few years. I want to add to my 
stand-bys now and then some particular 
piece that attracts me and also some 
pieces in more recent styles. Thus one 
never feels like a back number with one’s 
things and yet does not have to reverse 
the whole household machinery once in 
so often in order to be decently up to 


“When a bride has a very complete 
equipment the temptation is to entertain 
more than strength and purse will really 
allow, and the first year or more of mar- 
ried life is already sufficiently taxed in 
both regards. I have seen a number of 
young wives who have broken down phys- 
ically from that very thing; I have re- 
cently seen several older ones who ad- 
mitted having done the same thing in 
their day.” 

“Don’t waste ‘his’ money and yours 
in endless little jaunts, gifts and jollifi- 
eations, but save up for your future 
home, and improve every spare moment 
in Jearning how to make that home a 
happy, healthy, helpful one,” says a prac- 
tical housekeeper. “You will be far hap- 
pier, working and saving together toward 
this dearest of all earthly ends, than in 
the jolliest ‘spree’ that ever was devised 
by indulgent fiance or exacting sweet- 
heart.” 

Thus writes a thoughtful woman: 
“Be sure you can prepare simple food; be 
sure you can do simple sewing; know 
food in its season and its cost. Under- 
stand laundry work. This seems to me 
very necessary. I have saved money by 
knowing how to keep clothing from be- 
ing ruined by ignorant laundresses. I 
have never had it to do, but I could do 
it—given the physical strength. In fact, 
my advice to a girl is, prepare yourself 
to do your part as faithfully, as capably 
as you expect your husband to do his. 

“One thing more: My girls, whether 
they marry or remain single, shall be 


taught how to care for babies and little 
children. Where is the common sense in 
teaching a girl everything but this most 
important one? The chances are in favor 
of her having the care of some child, her 
own or not, as may be. My first child 
was all but sacrificed to my conscien- 
tious, struggling ignorance. I ought to 
have her spared all the suffering I en- 
dured because of my own lack of prep- 
arations for the care of a little child. 
I would take every girl I know and have 
her learn in some practical way how to 
feed, clothe and care for a baby. This 
is a hundred times more important than 
three meals a day. I don’t know what 
we are thinking of that we disregard this. 
Motherhood under present conditions 
eannot be left to instinct.” 

Husband study is urged by the last of 
these friends. “I wish girls could all be 
made to understand how important it 
is for them to study their husbands and 
never stop; to know how they will be 
repaid if they do so, and if they try to 
realize that they are one, yet with two 
different natures, and see if they cannot 
make the new nature part of their own, 
and adapt their ideas to each other. 
Oh, how close together you can grow, 
and how far apart you could get if you 
didn’t stop to think and try to under- 
stand each other! I know now how 
much I have to thank a good mother for, 
and I see so many young married people 
who seem to be gradually pulling apart, 
without knowing the reason why. They 
eared enough at first—but the little 
things seemed trivial then—and now 
they don’t realize that it was just the 
little things bunched together that made 
the general discontented feeling. 

“Never hesitate, girls, to speak frankly 
in a good, friendly way about anything. 
Diseuss everything you are in doubt 
about, and make him understand that 
it is the little, wee things that count 
with women. If he forgets some of his 
little attentions after you are married, 
don’t keep your grievance to yourself; 
tell him of it and ask him to try and 
remember that it is these tiny little 
things that go to make up your happi- 
ness. Tell him in a nice way, and you 
will find that if you are as considerate 
of his thoughts and feelings he will grad- 
ually get where the little things are never 
forgotten, and you will find your lives 
growing closer all the time, and his 
love for you greater instead of less. I 
have proved it and I speak from my own 
happiness, and four years of trying hard 
to live up to my mother’s precepts.” 
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HE love of poetry is dying out. When at last we are 

constrained to give it decent burial we shall sit 

down and recount its virtues and mourn its loss, 
true to the habit of human nature. But we shall con- 
tinue to feel virtuous because somewhere on the dark top 
shelf, behind glass, we know there is a set of English 
poets, half-calf, uncut. 

There is a consciousness of virtue about such posses- 
sion of the classics. The poets have become to us, not 
friends and comrades, but intellectual ancestors to be 
leaned upon in mental serenity, just as we derive a sense 
of social calm from the possession of a “rampant, couch- 
ant, Latinized coat of arms” dating from a period prior 
to the department store exhibits of the emblems of 
heraldry. 

And those who truly love poetry must read and read 
again the men of old, for the art of writing great poetry 
(not good verse—everybody can do that) seems to have 
perished with the love of it. That its ghost walks in 
spring and upon moonlit nights is to its discredit, for it 
is such an attenuated, fearsome little ghost that we know 
that it has shrunk and dwindled even in the land of shades. 
Its cold touch is evident in the quatrain “filler” at the bot- 
tom of the magazine page, or the Mephibosheth sonnet, 
“lame in all its feet,” with a frontispiece done in colors 
that never were on land or sea. 

The old lovers of delicate porcelain, of fine metal 
work, possessed strange secrets which they imparted to 
their children that the art which they loved should not 
perish from the earth. And we who love poetry, although 
alas, not as creators, should feel no less bound to pass this 
love and knowledge on to our children. A child by in- 
stinct harks back to the singing, cadencing words that were 
loved and rhymed in the mental childhood of the race. 
A child at its play is a natural rhymer, having also a latent 
sense of metrical truth. Take any bright child of four 
or five and see how imitative he is, how readily he forms 
a little idea-less verse upon some simple model. His 
thought comes later; he will find the rhyme, and, after a 
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brief struggle, the meter, and then he will instinctively 
choose poetical words. He heaps them together in sp'en- 
did and meaningless masses, but out of it all you will get 
a sense of color, of beauty, of richness. He has emptied 
his treasures. Every lovely word he knows is there regard- 
less of its meaning. To him it is lovely, not because of 
any attempt at an embodied idea, but because of its soft 
vowels, its singing consonants, its beat of music. 

A child of five listened long to an older person recit- 
irg softly that most exquisitely musical poem of Hogg’s: 


“Bird of the wilderness 

Blithesome and cumberless, 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea, 
Emblem of happiness, 

Blest be thy dwelling place; 

Oh, to abide in the desert with thee.” 


After a moment of deep thought she arose, waving her 
arms slowly like a bird in flight—“It’s like wings, mother,” 
slfe said. 

Here is an instinct to be trained for service. It is 
ministered to in the nursery so long as the old-fashioned, 
simple rhymes will answer the purpose, but the child of 
four or five, who refuses longer to listen to the rhymed 
inanities which satisfied his first sense of musical numbers, 
is left without provision. The critical age for the budding 
little poetry lover is from four to eight, and if those years 
are not filled with something which answers to the devel- 
oping instinct, that instinct seems to die, and with it 
perishes a great factor for happiness in mature life. 

At four the child wants poetry beyond its reach; the 
mind is tiptoe after beauty. It must be near enough to be 
desirable, far enough to be just a little incomprehensible. 
Wonder and desire are hinges to the door of imagination. 
To make all understood, to explain everything, to simplify 
everything is to leave the forest of dreamland for the 
kitchen garden of commonplace reality. And many there 
are who find it! For today our children are left no place 
for the deep bliss of wondering, climbing ignorance that 
finds its way to “hilltops that are touched with sun.” 

Everything must be reasoned about, if we accept to- 
day’s teaching. We must argue over obedience, suggest 
reverence, commend imagination. And this with children 
who are mentally full of heroic possibilities. Suppose we 
put demand for request, using wise demands which are 
enfolded by our own enthusiasm. Demand reverence, pro- 
claim obedience, herald imagination, and the child, who is 
a child that he may be led and not that he may discuss the 
methods of his leading, has enough innate nobility to re- 
spond. 
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We put too much responsibility upon the child for his 
own physical, mental and spiritual development. We let 
him choose, just as if the power of right choices were not 
a product of maturity alone. He chooses wrongly in re- 
gard to mental life as he chooses wrongly in regard to food 
or sleep or clothing, as he chooses wrongly in a moral issue. 
And then we blame him for failing to do that which he 
was made a child in order to avoid. His childhood is his 
plea for help. His mental childhood is not our oppor- 
tunity, but our insistent duty. We desire him to have a 
rich mental life. Then we must begin early to place be- 
fore him open doors. He must love poetry; but he cannot 
retain his little baby instinet, untrained and undeveloped 
and unnourished, all the way from Simple Simon to 
Browning’s Saul. 

Poetry lovers, unlike poetry makers, are made as well 
as born and many of the people who today find food for 
the mind in poctry (for there is here and there an Elijah 
discussing Tennyson or Swinburne or Rossetti beneath his 
juniper tree) are those who were taught through the first 
critical years and beyond, the language of beauty as they 
were able to grasp it in part. They must grasp it in part, 
or it is pains wasted. It would do little good to read 
Browning to a poetry-loving child of ten; it would do 
great good to read Longfellow, whose honored place is the 
place “in between,” the answer to the demand of adoles- 
cence. There is a tendency to underrate Longfellow, but 
that is because we forget how great an honor it is to be 
the chosen poet of youth. For little children, then, simple 
narrative; for those in their teens, primitive emotions 
righteously dealt with; beyond that, the whole range of 
poetic subtleties. 

Only thus are the depleted ranks of the lovers of 
poetry to be recruited. If it is to be done, we mothers and 
fathers and teachers must do it ourselves. Out of lovers 
of poetry may grow makers of poetry. The age is against 
us; life, cities, circumstance, the turmoil wherein thought 
must be trained to come to calm, all these militate against 
the growth of the poetic spirit, the development of the 
poetic instinct. But the love of poetry, where it is found 
at all, is a hardy thing. It is like the trailing arbutus of 
our New England woods. We fear it has been entirely 
destroyed and uprooted, yet in some sheltered nook the 
delicate blossoms look out bravely from the snow itself. 

And so this love of poetry persists in little children, 
atrophies for want of sustenance and use, only to revive in 
the children’s children, offering to us who are clear-sighted 
enough to recognize the value of the opportunity, a 
chance to remedy the condition which we bewail. 
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Truthful Jane 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 
Author of The Singular Miss Smith, The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia, etc, etc 


Illustrated by Charles M. Relyea 


Part I—Chapter I 


ISS Jane Evelyn Au- 
brey-Blythe stared 
steadily at the toes of 
her damp, shabby little 
boots which peeped out 
from beneath the hem 
of an equally damp and 

shabby gown, her youthful brows puck- 
ered thoughtfully over a pair of ex- 
traordinarily bright, long-lashed hazel 
eyes. Miss Blythe was, for the moment, 
feeling very much out of it, and conse- 
quently very unhappy. 

The room in which she was sitting, 
drying her damp boots and petticoats by 
a smoldering fire of logs, was a suffi- 
ciently cheerful one, its two large win- 
dows commanding a wide view of 
red-tiled London roofs and glazed chim- 
ney-pots, all of which glistened wetly in 
the dull light of the late afternoon. For 
the rest, the red Turkey carpet was 
badly worn in spots; the chairs pre- 
sented the appearance of veterans 
staunchly surviving a long and stormy 
eareer; while the two small desks piled 
with dog-eared schoolbooks exhibited 
tokens of strenuous usage in the shape 
of ineradicable inkstains which served to 
diversify the cuttings and earvings of 
inexpert jackknives stealthily applied. 

At opposite sides of a table in the 
center of the room two small boys in 
knickerbockers were actively engaged in 
a competition in which large china mugs 
of milk and water and thick slices of 
bread and butter and jam figured con- 
spicuously. 

“You’d better come to your tea, Jane, 
before we eat all the bread and butter,” 
advised one of the boys, thickly. 

“T don’t want any tea, Cecil; and you 
shouldn’t talk with your mouth full; it’s 
very rude,” replied the girl, tartly. 

“You'll get no dinner, you know, be- 
cause there’s company,” observed the 
other boy, slamming his mug on the 
table. “Old Gwendolen won’t have you 

wn because you’re so much hand- 
somer than she is.” 

Jane turned a distractingly pretty pro- 
file toward the speakers, a slight smile 
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dimpling the corners of her mouth. 
“You oughtn’t to say such things, 
Percy,” murmured the girl, “—though I 
dare say it’s true enough,” she added, 
plaintively. 

The two boys, having variously dis- 
posed of the thick slices of bread and 
butter, were now causing startling ex- 
plosions to issue from the depths of their 
mugs. 

“Put down your mugs this instant!” 
ordered Miss Blythe sternly. “Haven’t 
I forbidden you to make those disgust- 
ing noises in your milk?” 

“You have—yes,” admitted Cecil 
coolly, as he sent his empty mug spin- 
ning across the table; “but who cares 
for you, anyway! You’re only a poor 
relation !” 

With a smothered howl of rage the 
smaller Percy arose from his place and 
fell upon his brother, who received the 
attack with practiced courage, while 
Miss Blythe resumed her moody contem- 
plation of her steaming boots. 

“You’re a cad!” 

“You lie!” 

“You’re another!” 

“Ouch!” 

“Leggo!—leggo, I say!” 

The tugging and panting of the small 
combatants and the scufiling of their 
stout little shoes on the threadbare car- 
pet quite drowned the slight sound of 
the opening door. 

“Cecil—Percy—my sons!” exclaimed 
a voice. Jane Blythe shrugged her slim 
shoulders wearily in anticipation of what 
was to follow. 

“T am surprised and displeased, Jane, 
that you should permit such a disgrace- 
ful scene to take place in the school- 
room without even attempting to quell 
it,” went on the lady, advancing majes- 
tically into the center of the floor. 
“What do I see?—Bread and butter on 
the floor; on the sofa; on the—yes, ac- 
tually, on the mantel! and milk—! 
Really, Jane, I fear you sadly forget 
your duties at times.” 

Miss Blythe had arisen, apparently 
that she might bring her bright hazel 
eyes more nearly on a level with the 
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frozen blue ones behind the double 
glasses which pinched the lady’s aquiline 
nose. 

“IT don’t forget my duties, Aunt 
Agatha,” she said distinctly; but I think 
you have forgotten to pay me for them.” 

“What do you mean, ungrateful girl?” 

“T mean that if I am to perform the 
duties of a nursery governess in your 
house I should be paid regular wages, 
the same as the rest of the servants. 
My shoes are worn through the soles, 
and I need—everything. Even Parks 
dresses better than I do. She can af- 
ford to.” 

A dead silence followed this clear 
statement of fact. The two small boys 
were sulkily regarding their mother 
from beneath their light lashes, who in 
her turn attempted to quell the militant 
light in the eyes of the girl. 

“How—dare you say such a thing to 
me!” murmured the lady at length. 
“And before the children, too! You 
may come to me in the library tomorrow 
morning, Jane, when I am examining 
the accounts. I will talk with you then. 
In the meantime,”—Lady Agatha Au- 
brey-Blythe paused to draw her rustling 
gown more closely about her tall figure 
- “IT would advise you to reflect on the 
fact that when you were entirely alone 
in the world, helpless and penniless, I 
took you into my house and cared for 
you like—like—” 

Jane Blythe laughed aloud. It was a 
dreary little sound; somehow it caused 
Percy to clench his small fist and draw a 
little nearer to his cousin. 

But it appeared to enrage the lady. 
Her patrician countenance assumed a 
peculiar sickly, mottled pink color. “To- 
morrow at 10, in the library,” she said 
eoldly. “And Jane, as Parks will be 
occupied with my toilet, I should like 
you to assist Gwendolen. You may go 
down now. Susan will put this dis- 
gracefully untidy room to rights. Cecil 
and Perey, you will go to bed at onee— 
at once; do you hear?’ 

“Yes, mother,” viped the two small 
scions of the house of Aubrey-Blythe in 
a respectfully subdued chorus. After 
which they proceeded to thrust their 
agile tongues into their red cheeks and 
bulge out their round, blue eyes behind 
their maternal relative’s august back as 
she turned to leave the room. 

“You'll catch it tomorrow, Miss Jane, 
—at 10—in the library!” opined Master 
Cecil sagely. “I'll bet she’ll smack you 
with the ruler.” 

“Hold your tongue, Cecil, and come 
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on to bed!” bawled Percy, “or you'll be 
the one to get smacked with the ruler.” 

Miss Blythe had walked over to the 
window and was looking out with unsee- 
ing eyes into the gathering dusk. “It 
is true,” she told herself forlornly. “I 
am poorer than any of the maids in the 
house. I hate it! Oh, how I hate it 
all!” She wiped away two or three re- 
bellious tears on a grimy little pocket 
handkerchief. 

A servant had entered and was some- 
what noisily gathering the empty dishes 
onto a tray. “I see you’ve had no tea, 
miss,” she observed kindly. “Shan’t I 
toast you a bit o’. bread at the fire an’ 
fetch some more jam?’ 

“No, Susan, thank you; I must go 
down now. But you’re very kind to have 
thought of it.” 

Jane’s smile was beautiful and the 
warm-hearted Susan, for one, appreci- 
ated it. “They’d orto to be ’shamed o’ 
theirsel’s,” she observed vaguely to the 
tea-things, as the girl closed the door 
softly behind her. “An’ she’s pretty ’s 
a pink, an’ that sweet mannered! She’d 
orto marry a r’yal dook, that she ’ad; 
an’ dress in di’mon’s an’ satings!” 

Susan was in the habit of solacing her- 
self with yellow-covered romances in the 
seant leisure stolen from her duties as 
housemaid, and of late Miss Jane Evelyn 
had figured as the heroine of every one 
of these tales in the honest damsel’s 
rather crude imaginings. 

As Miss Blythe passed down the 
dimly lighted stair on her way to her 
cousin’s room, she was startled to the 
point of uttering a slight scream by a 
dark figure which darted out upon her 
from behind a tall suit of armor sta- 
tioned on the landing. 

“Oh, Reginald!” she exclaimed, “why 
will you play such baby tricks, now that 
you are nearly grown?” 

“Nearly grown; indeed!” echoed the 
tall youth in a displeased voice. “I am 
grown! Look at me—away over your 
head, Miss Jane! I say, give us a kiss, 
will you?” 

“No, indeed, I’ll not! Get out of my 
way directly. I’m in a hurry!” 

“Oh, no; you’ve lots of time to talk 
to me,” chuckled Reginald, planting his 
ungainly figure directly across the stair. 
“And -you’ll not go a step further till 
you’ve paid toll. Do you know, Jane, 
you’re growing deucedly pretty—upon 
my word!” 

“Tmpudence!” cried Jane sharply. “If 
you don’t let me go this instant I'll call 
your mother.” 
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“Tf you do that,” drawled the boy, wag- 
ging his head threateningly, “I'll tell 
the mater you were trying to kiss me. 
Then you’d catch it; she’d believe me 
every trip!” By way of reply to this 
taunt Miss Blythe reached up and dealt 
the tall youth a stinging slap on his 
beardless cheek. 

“Tell her that a girl cuffed you, too, 
baby!” she murmured, and slipped past 
him like a shadow. 

“Tl pay you out for that, miss! See 
if I don’t!” threatened Reginald. But 
Jane was safely out of sight and hear- 
ing, too. 

The tall girl seated before a dressing 
table, carefully inspecting a rather rough 
and muddy complexion by the light of 
two wax candles, turned frowning eyes 
upon Jane as she entered the room. 

“Where have you been keeping your- 
self, slow-poke?” she inquired crossly. 
“Don’t you know I'll be late if I don’t 
make haste?” 

“You’d better make haste then,” ad- 
vised Jane coolly, advancing with her 
hands behind her back. Her usually 
pale cheeks were flushed to a lovely pink 
by her triumphant escape from Regi- 
nald; her brown hair ruffled into crisp 
waves fell about her brilliant eyes. 
“What do you want me to dé, Gwen— 
hook up your frock?’ she added care- 
lessly. 

“T want you to dress my feet first, and 
be quick about it, too,” replied Miss 
Gwendolen haughtily. “No; not those 
pink stockings!—I’ve decided to wear 
all white this evening. The openwork 
silk ones, stupid! What is the matter 
with you anyway, Jane? You're as red 
as a lobster.” 

Jane’s little hands trembled as she 
pulled the designated hose from a pile 
of parti-colored ones in the tumbled 
drawer. “Here are your stockings,” she 
said briefly. “Which shoes do you 
want ?” 

“The white suede with straps; they’re 
the freshest,—and' do make haste!” re- 
plied Gwendolen “impatiently. 

Jane set the large, white, high-heeled 
shoes down on the floor beside her cous- 
in’s chair with a loud thump. 

“Well, aren’t you ever going to put 
them on?” demanded Miss Gwendolen, 
kicking her satin bedroom slippers half 
across the room. 

“No; I’m not. You can put them on 
yourself,” said Jane, deliberately. Why 
should I put on your shoes and stock- 
ings for you, Gwendolen? You never 
put on mine for me—do you?” 


Gwendolen stared at Jane’s rebellious 
face in silence. She was a dull girl, 
and,it took her some time to understand 
what Jane had really said to her. 

“Why, why—,” she stammered, “you 
have always done as you were told be- 
fore, and—. I'll tell mother,” she added, 
an ugly frown distorting her face. 
“She'll not allow you to be impertinent 
to me, you know.” 

“It is quite impossible for me to be 
impertinent to you, Gwendolen,” said 
Jane, drawing up her little figure su- 
perbly. “One cannot be impertinent to 
one’s equals. I’ll hook up your frock 
for you, if you like, because you are my 
cousin, and I ought on that account to 
be willing to be civil to you. But I 
won’t put on your stockings and shoes 
for you; so you may as well begin.” 

Gwendolen stooped and drew on her 
stockings in sullen silence; then she put 
on her shoes. “I'll tell mother,” she re- 
peated, stupidly. 

“You may tell her if you like,” said 
Jane airily. “And you may tell Lady 
Maybury that you haven’t sense enough 
to pull on your stockings straight, if 
you like. I don’t care.” 

Gwendolen looked actually frightened ; 
she peered into her cousin’s face with 
her ugly, short-sighted eyes. “What has 
come over you, Jane?” she asked anx- 
iously. “Oh, I do believe you've got 
a fever and are out of your head. Get 
away from me—do! Suppose it should 
be smallpox and I should catch it—oh! 
Go away—quick! Ring the bell for 
Susan as you go out. She can hdok my 
frock, and—” 

Jane pirouetted out of the door like a 
sprite. “Thank you, Gwen!” she cried 
mockingly. “Yes, I fancy I have a 
fever. But you’ll not catch it in a hun- 
dred years, you poor, dear, stupid thing, 
you!” Then she darted up two flights of 


_ stairs to her own cold little room under 


the roof, where she flung herself face 
downward across the narrow bed and 
wept tempestuously. 

“Oh, God, please let me go away from 
this house!” she prayed between her 
sobs. “I’ve been good and patient just 
as long as I possibly can. Things will 
have to change!” 

The girl was truthful—even with her- 
self—even with her Creator. 


Chapter II 


Lady Agatha Aubrey-Blythe put aside 
the housekeeper’s book which she had 
been inspecting with displeased interest, 
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and turned her light blue eyes upon her 
husband’s niece, as she stood, a forlorn 
yet rigidly defiant little figure, her back 
against the closed door. 

“You may come in, Jane, and sit 
down,” said Lady Agatha slowly. “The 
matter of your position in my house 
must be settled once for all.” 

Jane advanced and sat down, every 
line of her face and figure expressing an 
exasperating indifference to the matter 
in hand. 

Lady Agatha focused her frozen stare 
upon the girl for some minutes; then 
she spoke. “Gwendolen reported to me 
what took place in her room last night,” 
she said, coldly. “At first I contemplated 
referring the whole matter to your uncle; 
but—” 

Lady Agatha paused to note the gleam 
of hope which lighted up the girl’s ex- 
pressive features, only to fade as she 
went on in her peculiarly frigid, pre- 
cise way: 

“T finally thought best to settle the 
question with you. Your proposal that 
I should pay you the wages of a servant 
shocked and grieved me—inexpressibly. 
Your position in this household is that 
—er—of—a _ relative—an unfortunate 
relative, it is true; but still a relative. 
You bear our name, and as an Aubrey- 
Blythe you ought to consider what is 
due your—er—position. You ought, in 
short, to fill your humble niche in the 
family life cheerfully and uncomplain- 
ingly. Do you follow me?” 

: “Yes, Aunt Agatha,” said Jane, ston- 


ily. 

“Tt is little indeed that you can do for 
us in return for all the benefits which 
are continually heaped upon you,” went 
on Lady Agatha, with an air of Chris- 


tian forebearance. “It ought not to be 
necessary for me to remind you of this, 
Jane. I regret that it is so. But I can- 
not permit a discordant element to dis- 
turb the peace of my home. You are 
aware that Perey and Cecil should be 
required to conduct themselves like 
gentlemen. You will see to it that the 
disgraceful scene of last night is not re- 
peated. As to Gwendolen, any little 
service that you are requested to do for 
her ought to be gladly performed. Do 
you know, the poor, dear child was quite 
overcome by your rudeness; she thought 
you must be ill.” 

“T shall never put on Gwendolen’s 
stockings and shoes for her again,” re- 
marked Jane, with disconcerting finality. 

“Jane, you forget yourself!” 


“No, aunt; you are mistaken. I am 
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not forgetting myself; I am remember- 
ing that I am an Aubrey-Blythe.” 

Lady Agatha stared blankly at the 
girl for a full minute. Then she re- 
covered herself. “You are an ungrateful, 
impertinent girl!” she said slowly. “If 
you were younger I should feel it my 
duty to ferrule you severely. There is 
one other thing I wish to speak to you 
about; then you may go. I have ob- 
served that you are far too familiar and 
presuming in your manner toward your 
Cousin Reginald. His future position in 
the world as my oldest son and his fath- 
er’s heir does not warrant any such atti- 
tude on your part.” 

“Did Reginald tell you that he tried 
to kiss me on the stairs last night and 
that I slapped him for it?’ inquired 
Jane, in a businesslike tone. “It was 
‘familiar’ of me, I admit; but Reginald 
is such a cub, you know.” 

Lady Agatha rose to her full hight. 
“You may go to your room, Jane, and 
stay there for the remainder of the day,” 
she said in an awful voice. “I see that 
my Christian charity is entirely mis- 
placed in your ease. I will, after all, be 
obliged to consult your uncle with re- 
gard to some other disposal of your per- 
son. I cannot bear you about me longer. 
Your influence on my dear children is 
most unfortunate!” 

Jane turned sharply—she already 
had her hand upon the door. “I hope 
uncle will send me away!” she exclaimed 
passionately. “I hate this house and 
everyone in it—except Percy and 
Susan!” 

Lady Agatha, shaken out of her usual 
icy self-control, darted forward. She was 
a tall, big woman and she swept the girl 
before her in a blast of cold fury up the 
stairs—two flights of them—to the lit- 
tle attic room; there she thrust the slight 
figure within, and locked the door upon 
it. 

Jane stood in the middle of the floor 
and listened to the ugly click of the key 
and the sound of Lady Agatha’s retreat- 
ing boot heels on the uncarpeted cor- 
ridor. 

“Well,” said Jane ruefully, “I have 
made a mess of it!” She had completely 
forgotten her prayer of the night before. 

Somebody had laid a fire in her rusty 
little grate. It was Susan, of course, 
who was continually going out of her 
way to be kind to the girl, to whom every- 
one else was so persistently and point- 
edly unkind. Jane’s sore heart warmed 
toward honest Susan, as she hunted for 
a match in the ugly little safe on the 
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mantel. “I’ve a day off, anyway,” she 


told herself, “and I'll cobble up that old 
gown of Gwen’s so that I can wear it.” 

Miss Blythe was well used to cobbling 
up old gowns and clever at it, too. She 
waxed increasingly cheerful as she spread 
the faded breadths across her knee and 
discovered that the wrong side of the 
fabric was fresh and bright. Later she 
congratulated herself upon a stray sheet 
of The Times, left behind by Susan after 
laying the fire: it would do admirably 
for pattern material. As she spread its 
erumpled folds upon her counterpane 
preparatory to evolving a wonderful yoke 
design, her eye fell upon a line in the 
column of “Female Help Wanted.” It 
read as follows: “A lady about to travel 
in America wishes to engage intelligent 
young female as companion. Good 
wages. Duties nominal. Apply morn- 
ings to Mrs Augustus Markle, 10 Bel- 
gravia Crescent.” 

“Oh,” murmured Jane Blythe. She 
sank down on the edge of her hard lit- 
tle bed and read the fateful lines again: 
“A lady about to travel in America— 
an intelligent young female as traveling 
companion—.’ Why, I am an intelli- 
gent young female!” exclaimed Jane, 
with the air of a discoverer; “I wonder 
if I look the part?” 

She stared at her young reflection in 
the dim mirror over the little dressing 


table. “I believe I look sufficiently in- 
telligent to perform ‘nominal duties’ as 
“a companion,” she told herself candidly. 
Then she hunted for the date of the 
paper, and was ready to shed tears of dis- 
appointment when she discovered that it 
was that of the previous day. 

“There are so many intelligent young 
females, and I suppose every one of them 
would like to travel in America,” said 
Jane, still eying the brown-eyed young 
person in the glass. “—Besides, I’m 
locked in.” 

The brown eyes twinkled as they 
turned toward the one window of the 
attic room. More than once when she 
was a small girl Jane had escaped from 
durance vile by way of the projecting 
gutter just outside her window. It was 
a perilous feat; but Jane was muscular 
and agi'é as a boy, and of a certain de- 
fiant courage withal born perhaps of her 
unhappy lot in life. 

“Tt would vex Aunt Agatha fright- 
fully if I should fall and get killed on 
the conservatory roof,” murmured Jane 
as she pinned up her long skirts securely, 
“and it would cost Uncle Reginald a 
whole lot in broken glass and potted 
plants and things; but I don’t care!” 

In another minute she had crawled 
out of her little window and commenced 
her dangerous journey to a neighboring 
window, which, luckily for the bold ad- 
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venturess, stood wide open. Twice the 
girl’s cautious feet slipped unsteadily on 
a bit of ice, and once the gutter itself 
cracked ominously under her weight; 
but at last she gained the window, 
climbed in, and sank white and shaken 
to the floor. 

“Jane Blythe, you must be losing your 
nerve,” she told herself, sternly, when 
she had gathered sufficient strength to 
stumble dizzily to her feet. “The last 
time you tried that you didn’t turn a 
hair!” 

The rest was easy, and in less than 
an hour’s time Miss Blythe found her- 
self ringing the bell at 10 Belgravia 
Crescent. The slatternly maid distin- 
guished by the traditional smudge over 
one eye informed her that Mrs Markle 
was within and in the same breath that 
she was “clean wore out with inter- 
viewin’ young females ” 

Jane’s heart sank; nevertheless she 
bestowed a sixpence upon the dingy maid 
with an air of regal unconcern, and was 
straightway ushered into the presence of 
Mrs Augustus Markle with a flourish of 


the dingy one’s plaided pin- 

-afore and the brief an- 
nouncement; “’Ere’s  an- 
other of ’em, ma’am!” 

The stout lady solidly en- 
throned upon a sofa before 
the dispirited fire did not 
turn her elaborately coiffured 
head. 

“Ze young woman may 
come in,” intoned a full, 
rich, foreign-sounding voice 
which somewhat prepared 
Jane for the large, dark, 
highly colored visage flanked 
with dubious diamond ear- 
drops, which Mrs Markle 
turned upon her visitor. 

“You wis’ to inquire 
about ze situation—eh?” 
pursued this individual, with- 
out any token of impatience. 
“T haf already seen feefty of 
ze London demoiselles ce 
matin.” 

“Oh, if you have already 
engaged someone, I will not 
trouble you,” stammered 


edging toward the 


madmoiselle; it iss true I 

haf already engage; but—. 

Ah, zis iss bettair¢! More 

chic—oui. Your name, si 
. vous plait?” 

“Jane Evelyn Aubrey-Blythe,” mur- 
mured the girl. 

.“An’ you wis’ to go to ze ozzer side— 
to America—oui?” 

“T wish to leave London; yes.” 

“Tomorrow evenin’, zen, I go by ze 
train. Zen J sail on ze so gra-a-nd ship. 
You go wiz me—eh?” 

Jane stared at the woman with some 
astonishment. “What would be my— 
my duties?” she asked. 

“Your duties? Why, to go wiz me— 
my compagnon de voyage—comprenez? 
Nossing else, I assure you; I wait on 
myself. But I am—what you call it— 
lone-some—see? An’ I require a nize, 
young lady to go wiz me.” 

Mrs Markle smiled affably, revealing 
a double row of glistening white teeth. 
She looked very kind and good-natured, 
and Jane drew a quick breath. 

“T will go,” she said decidedly. 

The final arrangements were quickly 
concluded, and Jane presently found her- 
self walking down the street, her cheeks 
flushed, her brown eyes blazing with ex- 
citement. 
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“T am going to America tomorrow— 
tomorrow!” she told herself. “I shall 
travel! I shall see the world! I shall 
never—never come back!” 

The girl experienced little difficulty in 
getting away unobserved from Lady 
Agatha’s house, that august person hav- 
ing apparently forgotten her existence in 
a whirl of social engagements. Cecil 
and Perey were enjoying a holiday in 
company with the visiting tutor, and no 
one else cared to notice Jane’s subse- 
quent movements. The romantic Susan 
readily undertook to call a cab, upon 
which just at dusk of the following day 
the girl’s modest luggage was strapped. 

“T’m sure, Miss Jane, I ‘ope as ‘ow 
you'll ’ave a most ’eavenly time,” sobbed 
Susan at parting, “and come back mar- 
ried to a rich gent’man—for they do say 
as ’ow all the gents in Hamerica is 
rollin’ in gold an’ di’mon’s; an’ ’eaven 
knows you deserve the best of every- 
thing, Miss Jane—that you do! God 
bless you, miss, an’ thank you kindly. 
Good-by !” 

Then the cabby slammed the door and 
Jane found herself rolling away to Bel- 
gravia Crescent where Mrs Markle, clad 
in a voluminous traveling cloak and 
heavily veiled, was waiting. to 
join her. Mrs Markle pressed 
the girl’s hand in her fat, moist 
palm. “I was begeening to fear 
you would not, after all, come 
wiz me, dear child,” she said 
sweetly. “I would have wept 
wiz ze disappointment.” 

Once on board ship Mrs 
Markle’s manner changed per- 
ceptibly. “You will not bozzer 
me while at sea—” she said to 
Jane, rather sharply, “not-at-all 
—you comprend? I am seeck 
—ah! I suffer wiz ze mal de 
mer, an’ I not talk—nevaire. 
You sleep in anozzer cabin— 
ze stewardess, she will show you. 
But stay, your jacket iss too— 
what you call it—too theen—not 
war-rm for the sea. It iss so 
cold—ugh! see, I make you 
warm wiz zis.” And Mrs Markle 
drew from her steamer trunk a 
luxurious fur-lined cloak which 
she threw upon Jane’s slender 
shoulders. 

“Do you mean that you want 
me to wear this cloak?” asked 
Jane, astonished beyond meas- 
ure. “Oh, thank you; you are 
very kind; but I think my own 
jacket will be quite comfortable; 
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I could not wear a borrowed garment.” 

The woman was smiling broadly at 
herS but the smile slowly faded as she 
stared at Jane’s flushed face. 

“Eh—but why not?” she demanded. 
“You evaire cross ze ocean before zis?” 

“No,” confessed Jane; “but—” 

“Zen you do as I say. You would 
fr-r-eeze in zis sing,” and she fingered 
Jane’s modest wrap contemptuously. 
“Come,” she murmured persuasively; 
“you will please me—yes?” 

Jane blushed resentfully, then sighed, 
as the luxurious folds fell about her lit- 
tle figure. “Why, it just fits me?’ she 
exclaimed in an astonished voice. 

“Certainment!” smiled the woman. 

“What, did you buy it for me?” cried 
Jane, quite overcome by such kindness. 

“Why sure I did!” purred the woman. 
“An’ ze leetle cap, too—see?” And she 
settled a coquettish yachting cap into 
place on Jane’s head. “Ze hats wiz fez- 
zers zey blow into bits an’ fly away at 
sea. You leave zis leetle coat an’ hat 
wiz me till we come in port, zen I gif 
zem to you all right. But mind, you 
mus’ no spik to anybody on ze ship— 
You un’erstan’— 
e 
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Jane stared at the woman’s scowling 
face with something like fear. But as 
she looked the frown on Mrs Markle’s 
large face melted into quick laughter. 
“You’re all right—all right, a real nize 
young lady,” she murmured. “You will 
not spik to men or to any womans—no, 
nevaire. Go now, an’ make ze voyage. 
I see you every day after ze dejeuner.” 

Jane stepped out rather uncertainly 
into the brilliantly lighted corridor out- 
side the stateroom door; then paused 
with a startled face. Something strange 
and powerful had begun to throb in the 
unknown depths beneath*her feet, slowly 
at first; then steadying to a monotonous 
beat—beat. The screw of the great ship 
which was to bear her to new and strange 
experiences was in motion. 

Several hours later Lady Agatha, re- 
turning from a dinner party, very much 
out of temper because her hostess had 
stupidly given the rich American wife of 
an up-country baronet precedence over 
her, found a note skewered to her cush- 
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ion with a big, black-headed hatpin 
(Susan’s device, borrowed from a shil- 
ling shocker). 

“Aunt Agatha (she read): I am going 
to America, and as I do not intend to 
return, you will have no further reason 
to regret my ‘unfortunate influence’ over 
your children. 

“Please say good-by to Percy for me. 
He is a real Aubrey-Blythe, and I am 

sorry that I shall never see him again. 
But I shall not pretend that I am sorry 
to be leaving your house. You will be 
glad to be rid of me, I know; and I am 
equally glad of this opportunity of go- 
ing away. So we are quits. 

“You seemed to feel that I do not ap- 
preciate what you have done for me in 
the past. I think I have and do appre- 
ciate everything, I have thought of lit- 
tle else of late. And this has led quite 
directly to my present determination. 
Good-by, good-by! 

Jane Evelyn 
(To de Continuea) 


** You wis’ to inquire about ze situation, eh?’’’ 
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A PETER PAN PARTY 


Miss Maude Adams as Peter Pan 


I—Peter Pan, the New Hero of 
Fairyland 
By Mary Blackwell Sterling 


ETER PAN has come to stay. He 

is now the favorite hero, and has 

superseded not only all the impor- 
tant fairy characters, but has taken a 
place beside the beloved heroes of myth 
and legend. Though a fairy-boy he 
seems most human; though a true knight 
he does not belong to a dim past, rather 
has he become a part of the child's life 
today. Grown persons as well as chil- 
dren have given him a hearty welcome 
and he reigns supreme. Some years ago 
when grown-ups were first reading The 
Little White Bird, why did they not 
make known to the children the chapters 
(thirteen to nineteen) which contain 
one of the loveliest fairy stories that 
have ever been written? A few people, 
only, remembered this first story of 
Peter Pan when they saw Mr Barrie’s 


play in which is given another and quite 
a different chapter in the life of this 
little boy who wanted never to grow up. 

In the book story, the baby Peter grows 
up only as far as very small boys do; his 
adventures take place in the Gardens of 
the Fairies. In the play he has grown up 
some more (oh, just a very little, dear 
Peter) and is no longer limited to the 
Gardens, for we learn that he is living 
with some “lost boys” in the Never- 
Never-Never Land, where wonderful 
things happen. 

Previous to the publication of The 
Little White Bird was there anyone who 
had ever heard of Peter Pan? The 
author wishes us to suppose so, for he 
says: “If you ask your mother whether 
she knew about Peter Pan when she was 
a little girl she will say, ‘Why of course 
I did, child,” and if you ask her whether 
he rode a goat in those days she will 
say, ‘What a foolish question to ask— 
certainly he did.’?” Since the book re- 
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veals this wonderful thing, that all babies 
were once birds and are ever wanting to 
fly away, it is evident, if the mothers 
knew about Peter Pan, why they were 
anxious not to let the story get about. 
Peter’s mother did not know—or if she 
did, she forgot or was careless—so her 
little boy goes down to history (see the 
Fairy Records, under Birdhood) as the 
first baby who, determining to try to be 
a bird again, flew out of his nursery 
window straight to the Fairy Gardens. 
A sad experience for his mother, but 
she profited by it, for when a new baby 
came to her she had bars placed on the 
windows. Poor little Peter, flying back 
at last to stay with her, could not get 
into the nursery. 

In the book, you take a journey 
through the Kensington Gardens (Lon- 
don). Here at night all the fairies, who 
during the day time hide in the trees 
and flowers, come out for their fun. It 
is easy to understand about the Gardens, 
for they seem to be like 
most public gardens 
and parks, which 
should also have fair- 
ies, for Mr Barrie says, 
“that there are fairies 
wherever there are chil- 
dren.” 

There is first of all 
the round pond on 
which to sail boats, a 
sheep meadow, a 
cricket field (baseball 
over here) the wind- 
ing stream with its 
“drowned forests,” and 
in it the little island 
“on which all the birds 
are born that become 
baby boys and girls.” 

Peter flying back to 
the island remained 
there for some time, 
for, alas, he soon dis- 
covered that he had 
forgotten how to fly. 
But owing to the kind- 
ness of the thrushes, 
who made him a boat 
after the pattern of 
their nests, Peter was 
able to sail away to 
the “delectable Gard- 
ens,” where he made 
friends with the fairies 
and was chosen to be 
their orchestra. 

“Peter’s heart .was 
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so glad that he felt he must sing all day 
long, just as the birds sing for joy, but 
being partly human, he needed an instru- 
ment, so he made a pipe of reeds, and 
he used to sit by the shore of the island 
of an evening, practicing the sough of 
the wind and the ripple of the water, and 
catching handfuls of the shine of the 
moon, and he put them all in his pipe 
and played them so beautifully that even 
the birds were deceived and they would 
say to each other, ‘Was that a fish leap- 
ing in the water or was it Peter playing 
leaping fish on his pipe?’ ” 

Peter is of course descended from the 
great god Pan, but has evolved a soul. 
He is a joyous wood-spirit who creates 
an atmosphere of elusiveness and mys- 
tery, an altogether attractive Pan. The 
little Peter of the book rides about gayly 
on a goat playing his pipes. 

While in the Gardens Peter came to 
have a little human for a playmate, for 
a girl named Maimie dared to remain 

there after “lock-out- 
time,” wishing to see 
him. She might have 
stayed away from her 
mother forever, but 
Peter, like the real hero 
that he is, warned her 
that her place might be 
taken as his had been, 
so she hurried back. 
Soon after, she left 
in the Gardens a lovely 
toy goat which the fair- 
ies made real, so this is 
how Peter Pan came to 
ride a goat. Often 
Maimie left notes and 
presents in the Gard- 
ens which Peter 
searched for at night. 
These fairy chapters 
of The Little White 
Bird serve as an intro- 
duction for children to 
the other beautiful 
chapters they will know 
later. It is absorbing 
to read about baby 
Peter flying—everyone 
may do that—but boy 

*, Peter, the real Peter, 

’ we see him fly, and 
everyone cannot. But 
"¥ while you are waiting 
get a book of the play 
and enjoy’ the story 


* Liza,'’ who appears first as the youn . 
author of bag play, then as maid © and pictures. 
to the Darling family 


When Miss Maude 
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Adams appeared as Peter Pan every 
child heart was captivated, and there 
was aroused an enthusiasm which in- 
creased with each month, establishing 
the play as a remarkable success. In- 
stead of asking if you had seen the 
play, the children inquired: “How 
many times have you seen Peter 
Pan?” Three was the average and 
that was doing fairly well, but there 
are many old and young who went ten 
times. The most fortunate young per- 
son seemed to be one who announced 
having been twenty-nine times! 

Now that the new season of 1906- 
1907 is giving the play to other cities, 
the spread of “Peter Panitis” will be 
general and it may be expected to 
rage again in New York when Peter 
returns there. 

A few parents and teachers wor- 
ried over the epidemic and tried to 
cure the children; a hopeless task, for 
the principal feature of an attack is 
that you never recover, whether you 
are child or grown-up. These dissat- 
isfied few were in opposition to the 
great number of those who were filled 
with thankfulness that a real chil- 


dren’s play of such exquisite character 


Studies in Peter Pan expression 


should have been presented at last. 
The influence of the play is not that 
of the temporary emotionalism which 
is meaningless, but it is productive of 
definite good, as may be discovered by 
listening to the remarks of the chil- 
dren, some of which are startlingly 
psychological. There is, to be sure, 
a negative element represented by 
the pirate captain, whose gruesome- 
ness has frightened a few children, 
but his humor is so enchanting and 
so obvious to even the little ones, that 
it becomes the dominating impression 
as the play goes on, and makes Cap- 
tain Hook a great favorite. There 
have been rumors of the over-imagi- 
native child contemplating trying to 
fly out the window at night—every 
child who has seen the play has of 
course tried to play Peter Pan and 
tried to fly—but the wise mother and 
teacher can lead back gently and 
wisely these exceptional minds and 
guide them to a happy balance be- 
tween fact and fancy. . 

The play is like no other; the rea 
entertainment that it gives, its art, 
its ethics, all make it ideal. Such 
musie too; even kindergarten chil- 
dren can hum it. “Nana,” the dog, 
who is hurse to the Darling children. 
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A PETER PAN PARTY 


the pirates, Indians, the crocodile who 
plays such an important part in the story 
—all have music to represent them. 
Peter Pan’s beautiful motive is heard 
first when Wendy (Mrs Darling's little 
girl) flying away from her home with 
her brothers John and Michael, and with 
Peter who has taught them how to fly, 
arrives in the fairy Never-Never-Never 
Land. A lovely little house is built for 
her and we then hear the “Wendy House” 
music. Peter’s. band of “lost boys” beg 
Wendy to stay with them and be their 
mother, which she does for a time, but 
returns home when Peter warns her of 
the barred windows. In many ways the 
story of the book and that of the play 
are similar. The description of the 
building of the “little house” is one of 
the loveliest parts of the book-story. 
The play combines that delight which 
children take in fairy plays like Cinder- 
ella, Snow White, Beauty and the Beast, 
Haensel and Gretel, with that deeper 
feeling of reverence and inspiration of 
example, which is felt for Siegfried, 
Lohengrin, King Arthur, Sir Galahad 
and Parsifal. Who would stop to consider 


what a delightful med'ey there is of 
pirates and Indians, fairy and human 
happenings, oddities of speech—which 
are now fairy language—then up-to-date 
jokes and Americanisms which make the 


enthusiasm greater—new discoveries 
about fairies, birds and babies, and about 
thimbles being kisses! Then we are to 
believe that the play was written by a 
child and after “Liza,” the young author, 
has come out to signal the orchestra to 
begin, one would as soon think of argu- 
ing about the plot as to discuss the facts 
in the story of how the gingham dog and 
the calico cat “ate each other up!” 
What an inspired person was that who 
thought of the sign which was placed in 
the theater lobby to confront the busy 
passersby, attracting old and young, sad 
and g'iad, the business man and the 
artist, the matevrialist and the dreamer: 


“Do You Believe in Fairics?” 


You thought your fairies were all 
dead and passed by with a pitying smile 
for the poor believers. Had-you gone 
in—if on’y you had! But you cannot 
really enter there unless you become as 
a little child. 

This Peter Pan play be!ongs particu- 
larly -to the children, a certain group of 
whom know the big and little actors of 
the company. Some of the members of 
the company have attended with much 
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interest the “performances” given by 
these youthful enthusiasts and have 
laughed heartily over the remarkably 
good representations they have given of 
the different characters. This group 
usually managed to attend the play the 
same day and meet after the perform- 
ance to wait at the stage door, a temp- 
tation too great to be resisted. 

You come out dreamily, for the spell 
is still upon you; in some people’s eyes 
are tears. The very last moments are 
perhaps the best of all. There is Peter 
in his dear little house in the tree-tops, 
waving farewell to everyone, while the 
fairy lights twinkle and dance, the fire- 
flies circle about and the fairy music 
completes the enchantment. 

Now you are waiting for “her” to 
come out—such eager, breathless wait- 
ing. The pirates and Indians have 
some difficulty in making their way 
through the crowd. “Liza” receives 
hearty greetings from her many friends 
who are devoted to the merry, tender- 
hearted girl who has done such splen- 
did work in the play. Then the others 
come out—John, Michael, Wendy and 
Mrs Darling. Michael has changed to 
a dear little girl and the front feet of 
the crocodile turn out to be a boy. The 
waiting children have a great interest 
in every member of the play. The “lost 
boys,” who are found to be girls, come, 
then the very popular Captain Hook, 
who also plays the role of Mr Darling. 
“Mr Nana” receives hearty handshakes. 

There is a hush, a sudden expectancy 
—“She’s coming!” One child is at 
the carriage door to open it for her. 
Yes, there is “Peter Pan,” who becomes 
after the play the lady who has your 
heart’s devotion. You give her flowers 
and you hear her soft, “Oh, thank you.” 
Then you dare to say, “Oh, Miss Adams, 
please give me a thimble.” She stoops 
down and you take one while the others 
look on, envying you, yes, but also re- 
joicing at your good fortune. 

Oh, the letters and the presents that 
children send this Peter, and what inci- 
dents there are to tell! What she said, 
what she did (it’s “frightfully” confus- 
ing to know whether to say “he” or 
“ she”), if she smiled at you when she 
picked up your flowers; whether she 
looked at your box when she sang “Sally 
in our Alley,” which song no one else 
in all the world can sing as sweetly as 
“the darling of your heart.” 

Is Petet Pan indifferent to all this 
worship? No indeed; in a hundred 
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ways, as her free 
hours will allow, she 
shows her apprecia- 
tion of all this devo- 
tion and the pleas- 
ure which she de- 
rives from it. There 
are the autographed 
pictures, the loving 
; notes, the never-to- 
be-forgotten honor 
of going to see her. 
She makes you re- 
alize that the fair- 
ies are about, for 
one day a package 
is brought to the 
house and inside is 
a silver thimble on 
which is inscribed, 
“A thimble from 
Maude Adams.” 
Other young people 
have received tiny 
gold thimbles and 
wear them around 
their necks on gold 
chains. Everything 
there is to tell would 
fill'a book. 
That this enthu- 
siastic appreciation 
i of the play, this de- 
: votion to her who 
has given such an 


may prove itself to 
be more than mere emotionalism, and ex- 
press itself in some beneficiai action, a 
group of New York children have 
formed themselves into a “Peter Pan 
Band of Workers for Crippled Chil- 
dren.” Their first work will pe to fur- 
; nish a boys’ room in the Darrach home, 
and as the little band grows in members 
it is hoped that sufficient funds will be 
raised for the rental or purchase of a 
house which shall be known as “Wendy 
House.” A real home will be provided 
and a “mother” found for these “lost” 
boys and girls who will be educated to 


Mrs Farnham’s statue. 
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the end of their be- 
coming self-support- 
ing. Perhaps in 
time they can be 
taught to fly! 

Already Peter 
Pan has _ inspired 
artists and sculptors 
and a Peter Pan 
party given in New 
York last spring at 
the Waldor f-As- 
toria, showed an in- 
teresting collection 
of novelties and 
many ways of zarry- 
ing out Peter Pan 
ideas. 

A statue by Mrs 
Sallie James Farn- 
ham is an expression 
of a spirit of joy 
which has come to 
gladden the world. 
It suggests the pi- 
rate ship scene 
where Captain 
Hook, circumvented 
in all his wicked- 
ness by Peter and 
feeling himself to be 
worsted, cries 
“Who are you?” 
Mrs Farnhawm’s 
statue is an inter- 


“lam youth—eter- 


exquisite represen- nal youth, the sunrise, the new world, the pretation of Peter's 
poet’s dreaming, the little bird breaking 
tation of Peter Pan, through iteegs. lam Joy, joy, Joy” answer, which is 


summed up in the 
words, “I am Joy!” 

Peter is transfigured—the merry, mis- 
chievous boy becomes another character 
and we read a .new and deeper meaning 
in the play. Not by the skill of his 
swordmanship nor by the cleverness of 
his schemes does Peter Pan conquer 
the captain—it is just the old allegory 
of love ‘and innocence driving out 
wrong. 

In our second article, next month, 
will be given full directions for a Peter 
Pan party or entertainment, for the 
children or for grown people. 
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OCCASIONS 
‘By FRANK-CHOUTEAU BROWN 


The ordinary church fair booth has been criticised 
as being lacking in originality and over-conventional 
ineffect. The following sketches have been especial- 
wy designed to meet this criticism by a trained 
architect and should furnish the readers with some 
ideas from a point of view having sufficient novelty 
to prove of suggestion and practical value. 

One lesson is that color forms an important part 
in all these suggestions. The mystery of the fortune 
teller’s portico is increased by the old combination of 
white and uncanny red. The dull somberness of 
Pompeian red, the green and white of lattice work, 
the rich brown of leather on the wallpaper, are all of 
more importance in catching the eye and attracting 
attention than is usually recognized in work of this 
sort. 

All the schemes are based on easily executed ideas 
of obvious simplicity. Some bean poles and wild 
grape vines could in a short time be combined intoa 
design similar to the one side of a booth shown 
around the borders of this page. A few plain bands 
of wood and some brilliant color give the effect in 
the “Art Nouveau.” A few strips of wood of 
sufficient elasticity, covered with some yellow cheese- 
cloth or cambric, and some orange distemper paint 
would furnish all the necessary material for the con- 
struction of a gigantic jack-o’-lantern pumpkin booth 
that would be a great attraction for children of all 


ages. 

The sketches show the booths at their simplest, 
without decoration or accessories, in order to plainly 
explain their design. The services of the conven- 
tional “ decorator” should be avoided. The taste of 
the various members to whom the booths are assigned 
will better individualize the designs. 
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A wall booth in white in the Italian ‘‘Art Nouveau" style, suitable for macaroni or other uses 
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A few old sash and pieces of sheathing from a torn down house are easily transformed into 
the blood-stained towering castle-poop of a mysterious black-flagged 
vessel made tamiliar by the play of Peter Pan 


he 


FAIR BOOTHS 


A rustic arbor made of the trunks 
of small trees wound with wild grape 
vines and covered with lengths of 
flung ‘‘ serpentine,’’ makes an appro- 
priate setting for fruit. Punch or 
frappe would taste all the better if 
served amid such surroundings 


Modeled on an old colonial lat- 
ticed garden arbor is the flower 
booth here illustrated. The col- 
oring is green and the booth should 
be liberally hung with vines for its 
full effectiveness. The indispensa- 
ble lemonade well, too, might find 
a fitting abiding place in such a 
situation 
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Would the provident shopper ever 
find a more appetizing environment for 
groceries than this? Nothing could 
depart further from the stereotyped 
lines, and the coloring, pale green for 
the interior, with white above, and 
green below for the exterior, is most 
attractive. Pots of trailing plants add 
to the beauty of the design 


A delicate Jap it is excel- 
lently adapted to the sale of confec- 
tionery. As here shown the design is 
carried out ia black and white, with 
vases of flowers artistically arranged 
according to the Japanese custom, 
adding to the quaintness which distin- 
guishes the effect 
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HE was a “child wonder,” 
four years of age, really 
making music in a sponta- 
neous, rhythmical fashion 
at the old _pearl-keyed 
“Steinway square” when 
she was first made con- 

scious of fingers that must play keys, 
instead of fingers that could be used to 
tell a story on the keys. She must 
“place” her fingers and “practice” they 
said. Interpreted with understanding, 
this meant she must curb her imagina- 
tion, and cut short the growth of that 
little musical self which she so loved to 
play out in tone, 

“She must have a career, a musical 
career,” and as time went on visions of 
Germany and an applauding world filled 
the mind and heart of the child. These 
visions and hopes were daydreams and 
nightdreams, until good Mother Nature 
in her own mysterious way transformed 
some of them into realities. 

To Germany she went at thirteen, 
after years of preliminary drill in this 
country. The serene, the supreme mas- 
ter, Liszt, saw her promise, selected her 
teachers, and said, “When you are ready, 
child, come to me at Weimar.” 

The magic of these words, and from 
him, the long secretly adored master, 
made of the earth a mystic temple for 
the music-mad girl. She lived in the 
miracle and splendor of it, and every act 

* was worship. 

The days were all too short for the 
expression of her enthusiasm, patience 
and devotion. Six, eight and sometimes 
ten hours daily were snent at the key- 
board. They were hours of intense joy, 
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The Tragedy of a Lost Career 
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for she was at work in her beloved art. 
“Five-finger exercises,’ “the hammer 
stroke,” “the stab touch,” “the pin the 
elbows to the side,” “Cramer,” “Gradus 
ad Parnassum,” ete, ete, ad infinitum, 
were her daily food. 

This mountain of lifeless material did 
not daunt her, though it seemed to be 
but stones when she had asked for bread. 

She was studying in the most famous 
conservatorium of music in Germany. 
She must obey, not think. 

Think she did, however, and after this 
manner: “All practice and no music, 
even the masterpieces to be treated me- 
chanically! Is then the shell more than 
the kernel? Is there no message in the 
lifework of the great composers to guide 
men to their goal, mental and _ spir- 
itual growth? Is technic all? My mind 
and my soul, what of them? Am I to 
make no use of them but to read notes 
aright and play them as the Herr Pro- 
fessor dictates? To this end is music, 
Germany, and the life of the student?” 

The months grew into years. With 
the going of time there crept into her 
work hours of dark despair, hours when 
a veritable choke-damp enveloped her. 
She was doing her best, but she was not 
gone the reality of a great art and of 

ife. 

The roll and thrill of forces prophetic 
of something true within herse'f, that 
even a girl ignores at her peril, were 
making themselves felt while she was 
drudging at the external. There was 
something for her to do and she was not 
doing it. 

The irony, the tragedy of ignorance 
had begun their work of destruction in 
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a good mind and a strong body. She was 

conscious and daily becoming more con- 

scious of fingers that were playing keys, 

of wrists that must be light, and of a 
heart growing heavy. 

“Fingers and wrists and_ studies! 
Fingers and wrists and studies eter- 
nally,” she said, “with never a suggestion 
of that unknown something, the Reality 
of music and of me, which must exist 
else all hope, all musie, all life is a lie.” 

Her heart cried out with Saul, “It 
is nought, this harping,” and with Em- 
erson she discerned the truth that, “our 
painful labors are unnecessary; there is 
a better way.” 

The misery of the situation made the 
wail of the “Moonlight sonata” which she 
was trying to pound out with the “ham- 
mer stroke” and “independent fingers” 
her wail. 

She looked steadily into the heaven 
and hell of the Sonata Pathetique and 
of the Appassionate. The story of them 
seemed to pale beside her tragedy, the 
tragedy of an imprisoned soul breaking 
its wings and_ beating its heart against 
the bars of traditional training. 

The emotions of “the great cloud 
eompeller,” Beethoven, were stirring in 
the young heart, for she was in love, gen- 
uinely in love, with the ideals that were 

‘the bliss and torture of his life. She 
divined, this rich, romantic girl, that 
her soul could swing high, perhaps as 
high as Beethoven’s. 

“Why not?’ she said. “Are not all 
souls made of the same stuff, all a part 
of God and of music? When I spread 
my wings and sail out into the great 
sea of feeling, I feel what Beethoven 
felt, see what he saw, hear what he heard 
and should be able to tell it through 
fingers of fire. 

“T can, I know I can, and the story 
as it sings and flashes through my fin- 
gers will lift some aching heart out of 
the commonplace and the meanness of 
life, up into the glory of heaven and of 
Beethoven.” 

Again and again she heard the great 
players of the world, those whose ray 
of heaven was too bright to be smothered 
by method. In the droop of the master 
Liszt’s fingers on the keyboard, in the 
ring of vitality in Rubinstein’s tone as 
he flung it up into the air, something of 
the man came out, something liberated 
itself, 

She recognized it. That was what she 
wanted, that was what the others wanted, 
the other eight hundred in the conserva- 
torium, and hundreds in every conserv- 
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atorium in the world—liberation—for 
something true within. 

The way! The way! 

No one, not even the great master 
himself, made clear the way. He was 
free, his playing was free as a mountain 
torrent, a bird song, a summer breeze. 
He knew all might be free, but freedom 
was so natural to him that he thought 
each wou!d find the way for himself. 
His soul had never been “cribbed and 
cabined,” 

The weight and wonder and splendor 
of the something within to be liberated 
grew. The heroic girl practiced on with 
endless hope. The fingers worked and 
the will never wavered, but that potent 
life element, nervous energy, misdi- 
rected, exhausted itself. She became 
what the majority of earnest piano stu- 
dents become, .a plodder, a mere player 
of the piano, irrespective of the fact 
that good music is the tone story of 
“the best that has been thought and 
done in the world” either by God or man. 

After her years of incessant toil and 
following a brief fear-haunted, tremu- 
lous public career, the hand of the 
“child wonder,” the soul’s sacred organ 
of expression, fell lifeless at her side, 
paralyzed. Through her fingers the 
“Thus saith the Lord” of the great 
sonatas never came. 


What would have been the result if 
this ardent student had been led to see 
that piano playing was a process (psy- 
cho-physical) in which mind and fingers 
must work intelligently together? What 
might not have come to her as realiza- 
tion of her hopes had she been told of 
the direct line of nerve wires, as true 
as steel, and as sensitive as a sensitive 
plant, connecting her brain with her 
fingers, wires that carry and deliver 
every thought and emotion to the keys 
just as the telegraph wire carries a mes- 
sage and ticks it out in characters that 
can be read? 

No one gave her a hint of this. 

No one told her that she could think 
music into her fingers and make them 
subtle, responsive instruments, sensi- 
tized as were the fingers of Liszt and 
Chopin by the understanding, rather 
than by prolonged practice. 

No one told her—did any one know? 
—that all the fear, anxiety, dread and 
worry she was experiencing was chang- 
ing the good life of her body into poi- 
sons that would eventually undermine 
her health and make a physical and pos- 
sibly a mental wreck of her. 
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This knowledge is ours today. It may 
be new knowledge. It is certainly a fact, 
and from it eomes to the teacher of 
music of today the responsibility of con- 
sciously awakening in the pupil a love 
of music when it does not exist, and of 
directing the whole stream and tide of 
mind and feeling toward conscious ex- 
pression in definitely chosen states of 
mind: states of mind which are as 
constructive, life-promoting and nerve- 
building, as anxiety and dissatisfaction 
are destructive. This new knowledge es- 
tablishes the fact that every moment of 
study time should be utilized in the con- 
scious expression of tone of one or more 
of the four great fundamental attributes 
of the human mind and heart—LIFE, 
AFFECTION, WILL, INTELLI- 
GENCE. 


Chapter II—The sequel 
“The eternal stars shine out again, as soon as it is 
dark enough.’’—Carlyle. 

Fifteen long years of invalidism fol- 
lowed this nervous breakdown. Years of 
struggle and misery, when life and mind 
swung in the balance. Years of ques- 
tioning “Is it worth while, this exis- 
tence of illusions and disappointments?” 

The woman pondered and wondered. 
Gradually she became aware of strong 
silent forces within herself waiting to 
be used. 

As if she had been laid aside by some 
great law—a warning on a treacherous 
shore—out of the mist a splendid quiet 
came, and with it an awareness of 
strength, and love, and the ability to help. 

The death-knell to the young student’s 
career as a pianist was a_ signal-shot 
of the transformation of a girl in- 
terested in self and personal accomplish- 
ment, into a woman dedicated to useful- 
ness. 

This woman recognized and seized 
upon a truth, the truth that wilh or 
without instruction, every girl, and 
every human being who would succeed, 
must learn first of all that there is within 
self a power which must be discovered 
by self, and which when once discov- 
ered, may be directed intelligently not 
to musical expression only, but to health 
and happiness as well. 

By study and experiment she discov- 
ered that this strange, unknown power 
could be sensed, focused and diffused at 
will throughout the body. She learned 
to send it as an electrical current is 
sent along the wires, to the unstrung 
and wasting nerves, to the tired brain 
and to the paralyzed fingers, until they 
and she were once more whole. 
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It had been “dark enough” and the 
stars shone out. The broken-hearted 
girl had become a well and happy woman 
with a purpose. The star of responsi- 
bility, the second in glory: in all the 
human firmament, beckoned. At last 
she saw what she was to do, and she 
would do it. 

The fruit of her long suffering should 
be helpfulness. With her new strength, 
she would not play and dazzle the world 
with brilliant keyboard pyrotechnics, she 
would do more, she would teach. She 
could save others from a fate like her 
own. She gathered a class about her 
and began a work of soul, mind and 
character development through music. 


Chapter I111—Other girls 


The first of the girls of the new day 
and education was five years old. She 
was one of a class of fifteen -led to take 
the way of development and expression 
in music, instead of the road of eternal 
grind. Her fingers were not “placed.” 
She was taught no “fixed” position of 
the hand. Her hands were not men- 
tioned excepting to call attention to 
their suppleness and fitness to do what 
they were told to do. (Every phrase of 
musie suggests to the unconscious wis- 
dom of an awakened player the inevi- 
table position (gesture) demanded for its 
expression, just as the batting and 
catching of a ball suggests to the player 
the best position for the feat to be ac- 
complished.) 

This child was given no “five-finger 
exercises,” for she was to study music, 
and the heart and soul of herself, not 
the method of pedants who had found a 
way or two to do some tricks on the 
keyboard. 

She was told to close her eyes and 
think how a beautiful tone would sound 
on the piano, and when she had it to 
drop it right out of her fingers into the 


eys. 

She did what she was asked to do and 
more. She did not stiffen her muscles, 
nor “strike” the keys. She gracefully 
dropped her hand down into the keys, 
and the drop, just exactly that, the drop, 
brought the beautiful tone. 

The first great point in modern piano 
technic, the loose wrist, was secured 
without mentioning it, by a clear con- 
cept of what was to be done, the making 
of a beautiful tone. This was the first 
lesson. The loose wrist was never lost. 

The next time she came she was told 
to close her eyes and think a little story. 

After a few moments of concentra- 
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tion she said: “I have it; a little girl in 
a thwing.” “Is the swing moving?” she 
was asked. “Yeth,” she said in her 
pretty lisp, “thith way.” And with a 
rhythmical motion of her hand she indi- 
cated the to and fro motion of the swing. 

A second point in technic was secured 
without mentioning it. A sense and ex- 
pression of rhythm. 

“Will you make this girl swing to 
music?” she was asked. Soon we had 
this reply in tone 


a. 


The growing went on and on. 

At the close of the third week there 
was “A Grasshopper’s Song,” as a foun- 
dation for the staccato touch; “A Brook 
Song” and “A Lullaby” as the founda- 
tion of the legato touch. All were a cre- 
ation of the young mind of five years. 

“A genius,” you say; then the other 
fourteen were geniuses too, for each in 
her own individual way successfully fol- 
lowed this line of development. 

At the end of ten weeks’ instruction 
the friends of these little ones were in- 
vited to hear them play their own compo- 
sitions. All fifteen played. No child 
thought of timidity, of nervousness, nor 
of anything but telling her story to a 
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delighted audience. This child’s execu- 
tion and interpretation became a delight. 
Another girl of the same age developed 
by identica) methods, after six months’ 
instruction practiced ten minutes a day. 
Later the time was extended to an hour, 
and at nine years of age to an hour and 
a half. After four years she played in 
recital from memory with the complete 
abandonment of a great artist, the fol- 
lowing program: 
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Fugue 

Harmonious Blacksmith Handel 

Wanderer 

Butterfly } Grieg 

Trio—two movements Mendelssohn 
Piano, cello and violin 

Rondo, in G, Op 51 Beethoven 

Waltz, E minor Chopin 

Pas des Amphores Chaminade 

Chant-Polonaise Chopinu-Liszt 


The interpretation of this program, 
which was her own, gave no evidence of 
a child, while her manner was unusually 
childlike. Physically she was like a 
great La France rose rooted firmly in 
rich, strong soil with a promise of eter- 
nal blossoming. 

“Can others do it?” Yes, every other 
with musical tendency who will do what 
she did. 


A Working Subject 


By Tom Masson 


66 Y dear, what shall we do about 
the baby?” Mr Chesterton had 
come home in the afternoon 

with his wife to discuss the very matter. 

That lady had been left a large sum of 

money by a brother who had lived in Cal- 

ifornia and it was necessary for her to 
go on at once and arrange about the 
property. Her husband was obliged to 
accompany her. But it seemed to both 
of them too much to take the baby with 
them. Whom could they trust him with? 

“There are no doubt plenty of people 
we could leave him with,” said Mrs 

Chesterton, “if we only knew. But, oh 

dear me, it is such a risk.” 

At this moment the bell rang and 


Author of A Corner in Women, The Von Blumers, etc 


IMustrated by C. J. Taylor 


Miss Slimson, president of the Mother’s 
club in the small suburb in which they 
lived, was announced. 

“T have come,” said Miss Slimson, “to 
ask you about that dear little baby of 


yours. Surely you are not going to take 
him with you on that dreadful trip?” 

“That is just what we were debating 
when you came in. If there was only 
some one—” 

“Why not leave him with me?” 

“With you!” 

“Certainly, you know I have made a 
special study of infants and I am thor- 
oughly familiar with the who’e subject. 
I’m just dying to have him, and I can 
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assure you that I will devote every mo- 
ment to him.” 

Mrs Chesterton turned to her husband. 
“What do you think, dear?” she said, 
anxiously. 

That gentleman was most anxious to 
get the whole question settled. His curi- 
osity about the exact size of his brother- 
in-law’s estate was with him the leading 
topic of thought. 

“Splendid!” he observed. “I’m sure 
Miss Slimson will do everything. It is 
only too good of you to take over such 
a responsibility.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Miss Slim- 
son, modestly. “I am only too glad to 
think I am worthy of your confidence. 
You can start at once and I will take 
him over to my house and have the crib 
sent over at any hour you say.” 

In a few moments the whole matter 
had been arranged. The next morning 
the Chestertons, after many reminders 
and admonitions and afterthoughts from 
Mrs Chesterton, duly started for Cali- 
fornia, and Miss Slimson lost no time 
with her new charge. 

There was a special meeting of the 
Mother’s club for that afternoon at 3. 
The club consisted of five maiden ladies, 
sometimes known as spinsters, rang- 
ing from twenty-five up to forty years 
in age. There was a suppressed mur- 
mur of excitement as the president 
called the club to order. 

“Ladies,” said the president, “as you 
are doubtless aware, a new day has 
dawned for us. At last we have a sub- 
ject. For several months now we have 
been groping in the dark. At our meet- 
ing last week, as you will remember, we 
had a most exciting debate upon infant 
feeding. But absolutely nothing practi- 
cal could be determined upon, because 
we couldn’t demonstrate a single thing. 
All this is now happily over. A beauti- 
ful child, in normal condition, has, by 
an act of Providence, been taken out of 
the hands of its parents and placed in 
hands where it may be able to furnish 
contributions to Science, the breadth and 
extent of which we can scarcely esti- 
mate. Think of what this means. 
Every theory we have ean now be 
threshed out.” 

There was a titter of applause. So 
overcome were all the members that for 
some moments no one spoke. Miss 
Perkins was the first to recover. “It is 
certainly a grand opportunity,” she said. 
“What shall we take up first, and where 
is the little darling?’ 
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“Tl have him brought right in,” said 
Miss Slimson. “And to inaugurate our 
course properly, I thought it would be 
a splendid idea to begin on bathing. 
Do you, Miss Perkins, advocate the 
morning or afternoon bath?” 

“Morning, of course,” said Miss Per- 
kins, severely. 

Miss Jones, on the left, looked at Miss 
Perkins in the utmost astonishment. 
“Are you aware,” she said, “that the 
consensus of authority is against you. 
Hawkins in his Hydrostatics of Infancy 
says quite plainly that the bath should 
be given at 4 p m Here, let me quote 
(reading): ‘First place the child in a 
room not above 70 degrees. Use Jig- 
ger’s bath thermometer (they can be ob- 
tained from the publishers of this book) 
and test the water to 95 degrees. Do 
not give the bath in the morning. 4 
p m is the best time of day. The child 
should then be placed immediately in 
his crib.’ There!” 

Miss Robinson, who sat in the center, 
was now on the point of exploding. 
“My authorities,” she exclaimed, “all 
point to noon as the proper time.” 

“And mine,” cried Miss Smith, 
slightly in the background, “advocate 
no bathing at all.” 

“What!” exclaimed the other mem- 
bers, aghast. “No bathing at all!” 

“That’s what I said,” snapped Miss 
Smith. “Rubbing! Nothing but rub- 
bing, that is,” she added authoritatively, 
“rubbing, and of course gentle manipu- 
lation.” 

“Of course manipulation,” said Miss 
Dilher. 

“But water. Oh, yes. It should be 
applied with a flannel—” And she read 
a page and a half from her favorite 
work. Before she had half finished, how- 
ever, there was a sudden disturbance. 
The businesslike attitude of the meet- 
ing relaxed and fell from the members 
like a suddenly discarded garment. 

The door opened and the baby was 
brought in. A chorus of “Oh’s!” “The 
darling!” “The little dear!” greeted his 
advent. 

“Let me hold him,” said Miss Perkins. 

“T raised my hand first,” said Miss 
Jones. 

The president rapped on the table 
with her gavel. “Order! Order!” she 
exclaimed. “Now ladies, there will be a 
fixed rule about holding the baby. In 
the meantime we must vote on the bath. 
All those in favor of bathing this baby 
at all will please stand up.” 
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All stood up but Miss Smith. 
“Carried.” 

“Now all those in favor of bathing in 
the morning p'ease stand up.” 

Three up and one down. 

“Carried for morning. Bridget, bring 
in the bathtub.” 

The servant brought in the bathtub, 
soap, sponges and towe's, and for one 
good solid hour there was a pandemo- 
nium. But although there was a wide 
divergence of opinion as to the exact 
manner of holding the baby and a tre- 
mendously hot argument about drying 
him off, everybody had an enjoyable time 
but the baby. He how'ed without any 
cessation during the whole proceeding. 

“So good for his lungs,” said Miss 
Perkins. 

Miss Smith sniffed. “More like a 
stomach ery,” she asserted. 

“Does he twitch his eyes, and put his 
hand to his nose?” asked Miss Jones. 
“That’s a sure symptom that he has 
rickets coming on.” 

“Have you given him hot water?” 
asked Miss Dilher, rapid'y turning over 
the leaves of her text book. “Two 
ounces, in a sterilized bottle should be 
given every two hours.” 

“Did you say ‘sterilized’,” said Miss 
Perkins. “You mean pasteurized.” 
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*** At last we have a subject’”’ 


“No! I said ‘sterilized’.” 
“Pasteurized.” 
“Sterilized !” 

“You don’t know what you are ta_- 
ing about. Pasteurized!” 

“T'll stick to it if I die! Sterilized!” 

“Ladies! Ladies!” exclaimed the pres- 
ident. “Come to order. The baby is evi- 
cently hungry. And now what would 
you advise?” 

A frightful controversy then ensued. 
Every peptonized, sterilized, modified 
baby’s food in the whole gamut of med- 
ical science was hur'ed at that defence- 
less baby. While the excitement was at 
its hight, Bridget, the servant girl, 
quietly came in, took the baby out and 
gave him a good dose of honest cow’s 
milk from the bottle. She brought him 
back in time, before the members were 
aware of his absence, so high was the 
excitement. 

Miss Perkins and Miss Smith had al- 
most come to b'ows. 

“There,” said Miss Dilher, as Bridget 
held him up smiling and groggy with 
milk. “Look at him, he isn’t hungry at 
all. Exactly what I said—it was only 
wind. I simply must hold him. The 
little darling!” 

The fact that the baby apparently 
cherished no resentment seemed to put 
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all the members on a more harmonious 
footing. The rest of the session was 
devoted to loving the subject, each mem- 
ber having her turn. It was unconsti- 
tutional, as the president remarked, but 
nevertheless apparently impossible to 
avoid under the circumstances. 

The next week the club held another 
session. All were present except Miss 
Jones, who was unavoidably detained. 
The baby was not quite so chipper as the 
week previous, but owing to surreptitious 
doses of cow’s milk that Bridget had 
given him in the kitchen, while Miss 
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Slimson was consulting authorities, he 
was able to hold his own fairly well. 
This time the question of clothes was 
taken up with the same unhappy result, 
and a free fight almost took place as to 
the merits of linen or woolen health 
bands. 

The next week only two members 
were present besides the president, Miss 
Smith having sent in her resignation. 
The following week only Miss Slimson 
and Miss Dilher were there. It was 
four days latter that an excited gentle- 
man and his wife, fresh from California, 


**For one good, solid hour"’ 
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drove up to the Slimson residence, and 
rushed through the door that Bridget 
held open to them. 

“Where’s my baby?” asked Mrs Ches- 
terton, frantically. 

Bridget went to the rear door and 
brought out a bundle of humanity sound 
asleep. Mrs Chesterton hugged him for 
five—ten minutes silently and then said: 

“Where’s Miss Slimson ?”’ 

Bridget sighed. “Out buggy ridin’, 
ma’am.” 

Mrs Chesterton looked at her in 
amazement. “What!” she exclaimed. 
“She has left my. baby. Well, I was 
afraid of it. I told you,” she said, turn- 


ing to her husband, “how it would be. 
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I’m sure it’s that horrid old Mother’s 
club. I was afraid of it, anyway. 
Bridget smiled: “Shure, ma’am,” she 
said. “You nadent be afraid ov that 
Mother’s club. It’s all gone up in the 
air. Ivery wan of thim’s married and 
Miss Slimson she’s gettin’ there as fast 


as she can.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mr and Mrs 
Chesterton together. And all this since 
we left. What has happened? What 
can it mean?” 

Bridget chirked the baby under his 
reasonably fat chin—considering what 
he had survived. “Shure, ma’am,” she 
said. “They just couldn’t stand it. 
They hed to.” 


Sure it’s all gone up in the air*"’ 
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Interior of the women's co-operative store in Stockholm, Sweden 


A Women’s Co-operative Store 


By Velma Swanston Howard 


mS. HE city of Stockholm, 
4 Sweden, can boast the 
only Women’s co-opera- 
tive store in the world. 
Shareholders, manage- 
ment, buyers and sellers 
are all women. Only 
two men are employed; these drive the 
delivery wagons. Miss Anna Whitlock, 
leader of the woman suffragists in 
Sweden, was the promoter of this 
scheme. Her appeal was to the cultured 
women of small means. She outlined 
the possibilities of this movement in 
talks before the women’s clubs of Stock- 
holm. Her propaganda met with favor 
in the Fredrika Bremer association, 
Students and Workers, White Ribbon 
and the Woman’s club. 

On April 5, 1905, Svenska Hem, as 
the women’s co-operative society is 
called, was incorporated, with a member- 
ship of 391 women and a capital of 
about $6,000. Quarters were found in 


Jacobsbergs Gatan, and the women went 
to work with a will attuned, and plenty 
of enthusiasm. 

But they found themselves, as the 
Americans say, “up against it!” They 
were boycotted on all sides. The retail 
dealers made up their minds to crush 
these women, who had dared to compete 
with them. The women soon learned 
that the markets of their own country 
were closed to them, for every wholesale 
dealer had been warned. To sell to these 
women would be nothing short of sui- 
cidal! It meant the loss of all other 
customers. Drivers, who deliver to re- 
tailers, were also warned, but they got 
around the thing by making night deliv- 
eries. They did not dare, however, to 
drive boldly up to the women’s store, as 
detectives were always on the a'ert, but 
they stopped in a side street, some dis- 
tance away, where the women sent their 
workmen to haul barre's, sacks, etc, to 
their own storerooms. 
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These gentlewomen put their wits to- 
gether ; they were determined to succeed 
in spite of all opposition. Since the 
Swedish markets were closed to them 
they sent their buyers to Denmark, Hol- 
land, Germany and England; they 
traded only in ports where goods could 
be shipped by water route, as the heavy 
railroad freight rates and high tariff in 
Europe, would eat up all their profit. In 
the face of all these obstacles, they have 
made a good showing. Their sales have 
averaged more than $120 a day, for the 
year, and their membership is increas- 
ing steadily. They are paying dividends 
on capital and sales every six months. 
The last report shows a payment of 4 
per cent on capital, and 5 per cent on pur- 
chases. Like the other co-operative soci- 
eties, the women sell to members only, 
and on cash payments. So well have 
these women succeeded with this first 
venture, that they have secured quar- 
ters in another section of the city, for 
a branch establishment. 

Other co-operative concerns have been 
watching these women with interest, 
and are assisting them by buying in 
sugar, coffee and spices and selling to the 
women, under cover. 

There are several ‘large co-operative 
bakeries and flour mills in Denmark 
and Sweden where all the employees are 
shareholders. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The very dignified front of the ‘‘ Svenska 
Hem "’ or women’s co-operative store 


The co-operative movement now far 
advanced in these countries is opening 
up every possible avenue to help the 
laboring classes to get upon a basis of 
independence, and to awaken in them an 
appreciation of their economic value. 
When the profit of their labor is kept 
within their own confines, they have an 
incentive to work and study the best 
interests of all concerned. In Stock- 
holm, small restaurants have been or- 
ganized on the co-operative plan by 
laborers, students and army officers— 
these are all temperance promoters—and 
the patrons are, of course, shareholders. 

The Rimbo railway, a double track 
road, running between Djursholm and 
Stockholm, was entirely built my rail- 
road laborers who take contracts on the 
co-operative plan. This society numbers 
eighty. The members have proved to 
the satisfaction of capitalists that they 
ean furnish better work and cheaper 
materials than can be had on the old 
principles. These workmen are their 
own labor leaders and their own employ- 
ers, therefore it behooves them to make 
sure that all their members are compe- 
tent workmen; they, themselves, are the 
losers if they turn out bungling and in- 
different work. 

There is a movement on foot to organ- 
ize co-operative fire insurance compa- 
nies. At the congress of the co-operative 
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association, held the last week in June, 
the question came up for discussion. 
The possibilities of returns in this direc- 
tion are infinite, and such a movement 
ought to be to the best interests of the 
people. The various townships in 
Sweden are to be thoroughly convassed 
for this purpose. 

The editor of Co-operatoren, official 
organ of the co-operative association in 
Sweden, proposed at the meeting that 
a pension fund be set aside for em- 
ployees in the co-operative societies. 
The discussions were nearly all in favor 
of this movement. 

The usefulness of the co-operative sys- 
tem in Denmark and Sweden has been 
twofold: it has made it more difficult 
for trusts and private concerns to grow 
rich on the poor man’s earnings—mil- 
lionaires are very scarce in these coun- 
tries—on the other hand, you do not 
find the dire poverty and suffering here 
that one finds in other lands. The idea 
of the whole movement is to do away 
with extreme wealth and extreme pov- 
erty. An object of the association is to 
get as many different kinds of labor into 
the co-operative plan as possible; in 
fact, it is desired to secure the very best 
economie advantages for producers and 
consumers, 

A brief history of the co-operative 
movement in Sweden and Denmark may 
interest the reader. The Danes, who are 
essentially an agricultural race, became 
dissatisfied with their economic condi- 
tions at home. About thirty years ago, 
a handful of laborers'and farmers took 
the thing into their own hands. They 
began to ask themselves why all their 
profits should go to merchants and shop- 
keepers. Why could not they buy direct 
from the producers, and share with them 
the middleman’s profits? Prior to this 
movement, the economic conditions of 
the farmer and the laborer were deplor- 
able. Buying on the credit system had 
reduced the laborer to a state of chronic 
indebtedness; at the end of the year he 
had nothing to show for his work but a 
mass of debts for the bare necessities of 
life, while the merchants, on the other 
hand, were growing rich. Tremendous 
strides have been made in thirty years. 
Denmark, a little country no larger than 
Rhode Island, now has 1150 co-operative 
societies. Out of 2,500,000 inhabitants, 
more than 1,000,000 are shareholders in 
these organizations. 

The cardinal principles of this co- 
operative system are: 


1st—Honesty, justice and sound econ- 
omy. 

2d—Pure and unadulterated goods. 

3d—Cash payments. 

4th—Division of profits to members 
in accordance with their purchases. 

Copenhagen has one immense co-oper- 
ative concern in Ny Toldbogade, where 
not only food stuffs are handled, but 

clothing, furniture, hardware and tools 
as well. This concern has five large 
branch establishments in the some city. 
It is in the smaller towns and country 
districts, however, where the co-operative 
movement has been the most successful. 
The Sydfynske butter export, a Danish 
association of butter makers, exported, 
in the year 1905, nine million dol'ars’ 
worth of butter, for which they received 
market prices, without the intervention 
of middlemen. 

The co-operative movement in Sweden 
began in 1897. In six months fifty-five 
societies were formed. In 1906 there are 
600 societies. In Sweden, as in Den- 
mark, the co-operative stores have been 
the most successful in the smaller cities 
and towns. In manufacturing towns, 
like Gefle, Norrkoping, Falun and 
Eskilstuna, the increase in membership 
has been enormous. Eskilstuna, which 
has the largest and most flourishing co- 
operative society in the country, opened 
its first co-operative store in an old log 
cabin. Three working men, with a capi- 
tal of forty dollars, bought from produ- 
cers and sold to other workmen who had 
joined them, These men could do busi- 
ness only at night, as they were employed 
during the day. They soon outgrew their 
quarters, and moved into a_ two-story 
building. It was not long before this 
was too small for their rapidly increas- 
ing membership and business. They 
have recently purchased a four-story 
building at a cost of about $40,000. 
They have also established branch stores 
in neighboring villages. After payjng 
dividends to the shareholders, they have 
set aside a sum to be used for the chil- 
dren’s summer school colonies, for san- 
itary improvements and for the working 
people’s library. 

No spirits, wines or beers are handled 
by any of these co-operative concerns, 
consequently, the Swedish working 
classes, more especially the younger gen- 
eration are becoming total abstainers. 
A malt brew, called svalgdricka, contain- 
ing about 1 per cent of alcohol, is 
made by a co-operative brewing com- 
pany, and is the only drink sold by the 
societies. 
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A Cottage from Old 
Stone Walls 


= 


= A By Francis Durando Nichols 


me, NE of the most intezest- 

\ ing types of houses is the 

one presented in these 

pages. It is a simp-e and 

inexpensive cottage, we'l 

adapted to the suburbs or 

country, and is so planned 

as to afford comfortable accommo ations 
for a fairly large family. 

It is built of stone taken from old stone 
walls, and is laid up in a very unique 
manner, so as not to show the mortar 
joints. 

This dwelling seems to belong to the 
site upon which it is placed, with the 
trees and shrubbery with which the spot 
abounds, their varied greens harmoniz- 
ing well with the old grays, blues and 
reds of the rich stones with which ths 
walls are built. While in appearance 
the cottage shows only one and one-half 
stories, the second-story rooms are s9 
arranged that the outlines of the rooms 
are full in hight and square in form. 
There is a broad, overhanging roof, a 
deeply recessed porch, and an arrange- 
ment of windows that gives a maxi- 


mum of light and sunshine. The gab'e 
ends are of frame construction with 
matched sheathing placed on the stud- 
ding. This sheathing is then covered with 
good building paper, and white cedar 
shing’es stained a burnt sienna. The roof 
is covered with blue slate. The chim- 
neys are topped out above the roof 
boards with stone similar to that used 
in the first-story walls. 

One especially interesting structural 
feature is given by the slight projection 
of the upper story over the lower. This 
overhangs the bay windows, which break 
out from the main lines of the house, 
adding grace and strength to the lines. 

The lower floor is arranged to give a 
delightful feeling of space and freedom 
within a comparatively small compass. 
The living hall, to which the main en- 
trance is made, opens into the library 
and dining room, on either side; the 
openings being very broad and without 


doors, so that the effect is almost that 


of a single, very large and irregular 
room. At the front end of the living 
hall there is a cluster of windows, while 
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at the opposite end there is a staircase 
which is in a combination with the rear 
stairway, and is so built that the newel 
posts and balustrade rise up to the ceil- 
ing, and form a screen, so that the maid 
ean pass up from the landing un- 
observed. This living hall is trimmed 
with cypress in a simple manner, and is 
stained and finished in Flemish brown. 
The walls are tinted in a deep, warm red 
with good effect. 


To the left of the living hall is the. 


library, which is also trimmed with cy- 
press and stained and finished in Flem- 
ish brown. Opposite the broad entrance, 
leading from the hall, is a window recess 
which holds a deep seat. At the front 
of the room there is a broad window, 
while at the opposite end there is an 
open fireplace which is faced with hard- 
burned red brick laid in red mortar. 
The hearth is laid with similar brick, 
and the whole is finished with a neat 
wooden mantel of good design. On 
either side of the fireplace there are 
book shelves built in. The walls are 
covered with cartridge paper of a green- 
ish tone. 

The broad opening to the right of the 
hall forms an entrance to the dining 
room, which is also trimmed with cy- 
press, but is painted white, while the 
walls are covered with old Delft wall 
covering. There is a pleasant bay win- 
dow with flower shelf, and an open fire- 
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place puilt with brick facings and 
hearth and a mantel. At the back of 
the dining room there is a lobby which 
forms an access to the rear porch, and 
there is also a butler’s closet fitted up 
complete. 

Connecting from the buatler’s pantry, 
and at the back of the living hall, is 
placed the kitchen, which is trimmed 
with North Sarolina pine treated natu- 
rally with filler and varnish. It contains 
a range placed on a slate hearth, sink, 
and a broad dresser with cupboards be- 
low and above the counter shelf. 

The hall of the second floor shows the 
same woodwork and finish as the lower 
hall. In all the bedrooms, the trimming 
is treated with white paint; the walls 
are tinted in harmony. There are three 
bedrooms, all of which are well provided 
with nicely fitted closets, furnished with 
shelves, boot shelves, clothes rod, etc. 
There is also a servant’s room on this 


oor. 

The bathroom, which is placed over the 
butler’s pantry, so as to insure one line 
of plumbing, is furnished with a porce- 
lain lined tub and other fixtures with 
exposed nickel-plated plumbing. The 
attic contains ample space for storage, 
and the cellar, cemented, is provided 
with a laundry, fuel bins and furnace. 

This house cost $2,000, complete; at 
present it would cost more than that. 
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The Tradition of the Tea-Plant, 


By Lafcadio Hearn 


Illustrated by Cenjiro Yeto 


“Good is the continence ot 
Good is the contirence offhe ear; 
Good is the continence of the nostrils; 4 
Good is the continence of the tongue; 
Good is the continence of the body; 


Good is the continence of speech; 
Good is all .. .” 


Again the Vulture of Temptation soared to the highest heaven of his con- 
templation, bringing his soul down, down, reeling and fluttering, back to the 
World of Illusion. Again the memory made dizzy his thought, like a perfume 
of some venomous flower. Yet he had seen the bayadere for an instant only, 
when passing through Kasi upon his way to China—to the vast empire of sou!s 
that thirsted after the refreshment of Buddha's law, as sun-parched fields thirst 
for the life-giving rain, When she called him, and dropped her little gift into 
his mendicant’s bow], fie had indeed lifted his fan before his face, yet not quickly 
enough; and the penalty of'that fault had followed him a thousand leagues—pur- 
sued after him even into the strange land to which he had come to bear the words 
of the Universal Teacher. Atccursed beauty! surely framed by the Tempter of 
tempters, by Mara himself, for thé perdition of the just! Wisely had Bhagavat 
»warned his diseiples:>.“O yé Cramanas, women are not ta\be looked upon! And 
if ye, chance to nieet women, ye/must not suffer your eyés to dwell upon them; 
but, maintaining holy reserve, speak-not to them at all. \Then fail not to whisper 
uiito your own hearts, ‘Lo wevare’ Cramanas, whose duty its to remain uncon- 
taminated: by. thé: corruptions this, world, even as the which suffereth 
no viléness to-cling. unto its leayes) théugh it blossom refuse of the way- 
side diteh.*-Then al8o to his‘memory, bu with ew and terrible mean- 
ing, thé, words of the Twentieth-and-Third of ‘lie 

“Of ‘all the-attachmenis unto objects of the Strongest indeed, is the 
attachment to. Form. Happily, this passion fs*unique; for were there any other 
like it, then to enter the Perfect Way were 

How, indeed, thus haunted by the illusion of form, was fu the vow 
that he had made ’to pass a night and a day in perfect and unbroken meditation ? 
Already the night was beginning! Assurediy, for sickness of thesoul, for fever 
of the spirit, there was no physic save prayer. The sunset wasswiftly fading out. 
He strove to pray: 

“O the Jewel in the Lotos! 

“Even as the tortoise withdraweth its extremities into its shell, let. me, O 
Blesse | One, withdraw my senses wholly into meditation! 

“O the Jewel in the Lotos! 

“For even as rain penetrateth the broken roof of a dwelling long uninhabited, 
so may passion enter the soul uninhabited by meditation. : 

Copyright, 1887, by Roberts Brothers 
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** Omniscient Gotama!'’ he cried,—‘‘ How multiform the consolation 
of Thy Word" 


‘ 


‘‘ The sound of a tread, light as 


s whisper, approached through the heavy stillness, with a 


rowsy tinkling of pagals"’ 


“0. the Jéwel in the Lotos! 

“Even as ‘still water that hath deposited all its slime, so let my soul, O 
Tathagata, be. made pute! Give me strong power to rise above the world, O 
org even, as the wild-bird rises from its-marsh to follow the pathway of the 

un! 

“Tet ) me cease, O\thou Perfectly Awakened, to remain as an Apé in the 
World+forest, forever ascending and descending in search of the fruits of folly. 
Swift as/the twining of serpents, vast as the growth of lianas in a forest, are the 
all-encireling growths of the Plant of Desire. 


“O the Jewel in the Lolos!” 
Vain his prayer, alas! vain also his invocation! The mystic meaning of the 
holy text—the sense of the Lotos, the sense of the Jewel—had evaporated from 


definitidn) to the memory that tempted and tortured him. |O the jewel in her 
ear! t lotos-bud more dainty than the folded flower of flesh, with its drip- 
ping of | f amond fire! Again he saw it, and the curve of the cheek beyond, lus- 
cious to look upon as beautiful brown fruit. Hoye.true the Two Hundred and 


the x and their monotonous utterance now served only to lend more dangerous 


‘Eighty-Fourth verse of Admonitions!—“So long as.a man sliall not have torn 


from his heart even the smallest root!et of that Hanajpf desire which draweth his 
thought toward women, even so long shall his som] rémain fettered.” And there 
came to\ his mind also the Three Hundred dnd Forty-Fifth verse of the same 
blessed hook, regarding fetters: 

“In bonds of rope, wise teachers Kave said, there is no strength; nor in fetters 
of wood, nor yet in fetters of iron. Much.stronger than any. of these is the fetter 
of concern \for the jeweled earrings’of women,” 

“Omniscient Gotama!” he’ cried—‘‘all-seeing Tathagata! multiform 
the consolation of Thy Word! how marvelous Thy anderstanding of the human 
heart! Was this also one of Thy temptations?—one of the myriad illusions 
marshalled before Thee/by Mara in that night when the earth rocked as a chariot, 
and the sacred! trembling passed from sun°to-sun,; from system to system, from 
universe to universe, from etérnity to eternity?” 

O the jewel. her ear! The vision would not go! Nay, each time itshovered 
before his thought it\seeméd to take a warmer life, a fonder look, a fairerform; 
to’ develop with his weakness; to gain foree from his enervation. He saw. thie eyes, 
large, limpid, soft, arityblack ‘as a deer’s; the pearls in the dark hair, the pearls 
in thé pink mouth; the lips ctirling to a‘kiss, a flower-kiss; and a fragrance seemed 
to/ float to’ his-senses, sweet, strange, Soporific—a perfume of youth, an odor of 
womar. Rising to his feet, with strong résolve he pronounced again the sacred 
invocation; and ‘he recited the holy words of the Chapter of Impermanency: 

“Gazing upon the heavens and upon the earth, ye must say, These are not per- 
manent. Gazing upoi the mountains and the rivers, ye must say, These are not 
permanent. Gazing upon the forms and upon the faces of exterior beings, and 
beholding their growth and their development, ye must say, These are not perma- 
nent.” 

And nevertheless! how sweet illusion! The illusion of the great sun; the 
illusion of the shadow-casting hills; the illusion of the waters, formless and mul- 
tiform; the illusion of—Nay, nay! what impious fancy! Accursed girl! yet, yet! 
why should he curse her? Had she ever done ought to merit the malediction of an 
ascetic? Never, never! Only her form, the memory of her, the beautiful phan- 
tom of her, the aceursed phantom of her! What was she? An illusion creating 
illusions, a mockery, a dream, a shadow, a vanity, a vexation of spirit! The fault, 
the sin, was in himself; in his rebellious thought, -a his untamed memory. 
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Though mobile as. water, intangible as vapor, Thought, nevertheless, may be 
tamed by the Will, may be harnessed to the chariot of Wisdom—must be !—that 
happiness be found. And he recited the blessed verses of the “Book of the Way 
of the Law”: 

“All forms are only temporary.” 
When this great truth is fully comprehended by. any one, then is he delivered 
from all pain. This is the Way of Purification. 

“All forms are subject unto pain.” 
When this great truth is fully comprehended by any one, then i is he delivered from 
all pain. This is the Way of Purification. 

“All forms are without substantial reality.” 
When this great truth is fully comprehended by any one, then.is he delivered from 
all pain. This is the way of . 


Her form, too, unsubstantial, unreal, an illusion only, though comeliest of illu- 
sions. She had given him alms! Was the merit of the giver illusive also—illusive 
like the grace of the supple fingers that gave? Assuredly there were mysteries in 
the Abhidharma impenetrable, incomprehensible! .... It was a golden coin, 
stumped with the symbol of an elephhant—not more of an illusion, indeed, than 
the gifts of Kings to the Buddha! Gold upon her bosom also, less fine than the 
gold of her skin. Naked between the silken sash and the narrow breast-corselet, 
her young waist curved glossy and pliant as a bow. Richer the silver in her 
voice than in the hollow pagals that made a moonlight about her ankles! But her 
smile !—the little teeth like flower stamens in the perfumed blossom of her mouth! 


O weakness! .O shame! How had the strong Charioteer of Resolve thus 
lost his control over. the wild team of fancy! Was this languor of the Will a 
signal of coming peril, the peril of slumber? So strangely vivid those fancies 
were, so brightly definite, as about to take visible form, to move with factitious 
life, to play some unholy drama.upon the stage of dreams! “O thou Fully Awak- 
ened!” he cried aloud, “help now thy humble disciple to obtain the blessed wake- 
fulness of perfect contemplation! Let him find force to fulfill his vow! suffer not 
Mara to prevail against him!”. And he recited the eternal verses of the Chapter 
of Wakefulness: 

“Completely and eternally awake are the disciples of Gotama! Unceasingly, 
by day and night, their thoughts are fixed upon the law. 

“Completely and eternally awake are the disciples of Gotama! Unceasingly, 
by day and night, their thoughts are fixed upon the Community. 

“Completely and eternally a. ake are the disciples of .Gotama! Unceasingly, 
by day and night, their minds know the sweetness of perfect peace. 

“Completely and eternally awake are the disciples of Gotama! Unceasingly, 
by day and night, their minds enjoy the deep peace of meditation.” 


There came a murmur to his ears; a murmuring of many voices, smothering 
the utterances of his own, like a tumult of water. The stars went out before his 
sizht; the heavens darkened their infinities: all things became viewless, became 
blackness; and the great murmur deepened, like the murmur of a rising tide; and 
the earth seemed to sink beneath him. His feet no longer touched the ground; 
a sense of supernatural buoyancy pervaded every fiber of his body: he felt him- 
self floating in obscurity; then sinking softly, slowly, like a feather dropped 
from the pinnacle of a temple. Was this death? Nay, for all suddenly, as trans- 
ported by the Sixth Supernatural Power, he stood again in light—a perfume, 
sleepy light, vapory, beautiful—that bathed the marvelous streets of some Indian 
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city. Now thé nature of the murmur became manifest to him; for he moved with 
a mighty throng, a.people of pilgrims,a nation of worshippers. But these were 
not of his faith; they bore upon their foreheads the smeared symbol of obscene 
gods! Still, he could not escape from their midst; the mile-broad human torrent 
bore him irresistibly with it, as a leaf is swept by the water of the Ganges. — Rajahs 
were there with their*trains, and princes riding upon elephants, and Brahmins 
robed-in their vestments, and swarms of voluptuous dancing girls, moving to the 
chant_ofhabit ahd damari. But whither, whither? Outdf the city into the sun 
between avenues of banyan, down colonnades‘of palm.~ But-whither, 
whither ? 
Blue-distant, a mountain of carven stone appeared before them—the Temple, 


lifting to heaven its wilderness of chiseled pinnac!es, flinging to the sky the. 


golden spray of its decoration. Higher it grew with approach, the blue tones 
changed to gray, the outlines sharpened in the light. Then each detail became 
visible: the elephants of the pedestals standing upon tortoises of ,rock; the great, 
grim faces of the capitals; the serpents and monsters rising among the friezes; 
the many-headed gods of basalt in their galleries of fretted niches, tier above tier; 
the pictured foulnesses, the painted™lusts, the divinities of abomination. And, 
yawning in the sloping precipice ef seulpture, beneath a frenzied swarming of 
gods and Gopia—a beetling pyramid of limbs ‘and bodies interlocked—the Gate, 
cavernous and shadowy as the mouth‘of Siva, devoured the living multitude. 

The eddy of the throng whirled him with it to the wastness of the interior. 
None seemed to note his yéllow robe, none even to observe his presence. Giant 
aisles intercrossed their hights above him; myriads of mighty pillars, fantasti- 
cally carven, filed away to invisibility behind the yellow illumination of torch- 
fires, ‘Strange images,“weirdly sensuous,.Joomed up through haze of incense. 
Colossal figures, that at a distance assumed the form of elephants or garuda-birds, 
changed aspects when approached, and revealed as the secret of their design an in- 
terplaiting of the bodies of women; while’ one divinity rode all the monstrous 
allegories—one divinity or demon, eternally the same in the repetition of the 
sculptor, universally visible as though self-multiplied. The huge pillars them- 
seives were symbols, figures, carnalities; the orgiastic spirit of that worship lived 
and writhed in the contorted-bronze of the lamips, the twisted gold of the cups, 
the chiseled marble of the ‘tanks. .. . 

How far had he proceeded? He knew not; the journey among those count- 
less columns, past those armies of petrified gods, down lanes of flickering lights, 

emed longer than the voyage of a caravan, longer than his pilgrimage to China! 
But suddenly, inexplicably, there came a silence as of cemeteries; the living 
ocean seemed to have ebbed away from about him, to have been engulfed within 
abysses of subterranean architecture. He found himself alone in some strange 
crypt before a basin, shell-shaped and shallow, bearing in its center a rounded 
column of less than human hight, whose smooth and spherical summit was 
wreathed with flowers. Lamps similarly formed, and fed with oil of palm, hung 
above it. -There was no other graven image, no visible divinity. Flowers of count- 
less varieties lay heaped upon the pavement; they covered its surface like a carpet, 
thick, soft; they exhaled their ghosts beneath his feet. The perfume seemed to 
penetrate his brain—a perfume sensuous, intoxicating, unholy; an unconquerable 
languor mastered his will, and he sank to rest upon the floral offerings. 

The sound of a tread, light as a whisper, approached through the heavy still- 
ness, with a drowsy. tinkling of pagals, a tintinnabulation ‘of anklets, All sud- 
denly he felt glide about his neck the tepid smoothness of a woman's arm. She, 
she! his Tilusion, his Temptation; but how transformed, how transfigured !—pre- 
- ternatural in her loveliness, incomprehensible in her charm! Delicate as a 
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jasmine petal the cheek that touched his own; deep as night, sweet as summer, 
the eyes that watched him. “Heart’s-thief,” her flower lips whispered, heart’s- 
thief, how have I sought for thee! How have I found thee! SweetsI bring thee, 
my beloved; lips and bosom; fruit and blossom. Hast thirst? Drink from the 
89 a eyes! Wouldst sacrifice? Iam thine altar! Wouldst pray? I am 
thy God!” 

Their lips touched; her kiss seemed to change the cells of his blood to flame. 
For a moment Illusion triumphed; Mara prevailed! .... With a shake of 
resolve the dreamer awoke in the night,—under the stars of the Chinese sky. 


Only a mockery of sleep! But the vow had been violated, theysacred purpose 
unfulfilled! Humiliated, penitent, but resolved, the ascetic drew from his girdle 
a keen knife, and with unfaltering hands severed his eyelids from his eyes and 
flung them from him. “O Thou Perfectly Awakened!” he prayed, “thy disciple 
hath not been overcome save through the feebleness of the body; and his vow hath 
been renewed. Here shall he linger, without food or drink, until the moment of 
its fulfillment.” And having assumed the hieratic posture—seated himself with 
his lower limbs folded beneath him, and the palms of his hands upward, the right 


upon the left, the left resting upon the sole of his upturned foot—he resumed his 
meditation. 


Dawn blushed; day brightened. The sun shortened all the shadows of the 
land, and lengthened them again, and sank at last upon his funeral pyre of crim- 
son-burning cloud. Night came and glittered and passed. But Mara had tempted 
in vain. This time the vow had been fulfilled, the holy purpose accomplished. 

And again the sun rose to fill the world with laughter of light; flowers opened 
their hearts to him; birds sang their morning hymn of fire worship; the deep 
forest trembled with delight; and far upon the plain, the eaves of many-storied 
temples and the peaked caps of the city towers caught aureate glory. Strong in 
the holiness of his.aceomplished vow, the Indian pilgrim arose in the morning 
glow. He started for amazement as he lifted his hands to his eyes. What! was 
everything a dream? Impossible! Yet now his eyes felt no pain; neither were 
they lidless; not even so much as one of their lashes was lacking. What marvel 
had been wrought? In vain he looked for the severed lids that he had flung upon 
the ground; they had mysteriously vanished. But lo! there where he had cast 
them two wondrous shrubs were growing, with dainty leaflets eyelid-shaped, and 
snowy buds just opening to the east. 

Then, by virtue of the supernatural power acquired in that mighty medita- 
tion, it was given the holy missionary to know the secret of that newly created 
p!ant—the subtle virtue of its leaves. And he named it, in the language of the 
nation to whom he brought the Lotos of the God Law, “TE;” and he spake to it 
saying: 

“Blessed be thou, sweet plant, beneficent, life-giving, formed by the spirit of 
virtuous resolve! Lo! the fame of thee shall spread unto the ends of the earth; 
and the perfume of thy life be borne unto the uttermost parts by all the winds of 
heaven! Verily, for all time to eccme men who drink of thy sap shall find such 
refreshment that weariness may not overcome them nor languor seize upon them; 
—neither shall they know the confusion of drowsiness, nor any desire for slumber 
in the hour of duty or of prayer. Blessed be thou!” 


And still, as a mist of incense, as a smoke of universal enteifien. perpetuaily 
ascends to heaven from all the lands of earth the pleasant vapor of TE, createJ 
for the refreshment of mankind by the power of a holy vow, the virtue of a pious 
atonement. 
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Flowers of Autumn Poesy 


Tomorrow ’ The Last Robin 
By Helen A. Saxon By Ethelwyn Wetherald 
Tomorrow we shall pluck the vine, The spring was red with robins, 
Put sickle to the grain, The summer gay with their song. 
Seal up the casks of flowing wine What’ doest thou here at the bleak of 
And fill our stores again; the year, 4 
When the frost is sharp and strong? q 
Tomorrow love shall find the way When even the red of the leaves has fled, a 
And life begin anew, And the stormy night is long. i] 
And wandering hearts come home to [ 
stay Silent, alone, thou givest ‘ 
With all their dreams come true. An April gleam to the lane, q 
A sense of spring in the sorrowing ‘ 
Tomorrow love shall find the way Of autumn wind and rain. Ft 
But when the morrows come Dear gleam, good-bye—the dark is 5 
Where shalt thou be, O dreamer, say? nigh— 


Aye sightless thou and dumb. Good-bye! Come back again! 


Thy goods shall fatten spoiler’s greed : 
Thy sweetness fall to dust, Teach Me a Song ’ 
Upon thy garments moths shall feed, By Rubie T. Reybura 


Thy sword yield to the rust. 


Teach me a song, O singer! 


Today, today alone is thine Waken the sleeping lyre! 
In pleasantness to dwell, Call to your lips the fervor 
To weave thy wedding garment fine That glows in a heart of fire. 


And indestructible. 


Breathe me the rose’s passion, f 


Today thou must thy mansion build Waft me the lily’s prayer; 
Against the morrow’s need, The lilt of the running water, { 
If thou when time hath been fulfilled The murmur of boughs in air. Rs 


Would’st dwell secure indeed. 


Teach me a song so thrilling, 
So strong, and sweet, and clear, 
Transfiguration, or the Perfect That the birds with their wings out- 
Thought spreading 
——— Shall poise in their flight to hear! 


Love, the perfect thought of thee Teach me a song so tender 
Lurks in all I do or see, That the stony heart shall weep, 
With my very life is blent, And up to the parched eyeballs 


Lifting it to sacrament. The gracious tears shall leap. 


I can see the halo now Voice me some martial music, 
Crowning every human brow, The sluggish in soul to fire; 
And fair angels I surprise A strain that the spent in battle 
Deep within my neighbor’s eyes. And, dying, shall reinspire. 


There is nothing drear or dull; My ears are filled with complainings, 
All is some way worshipful, They are weary with cries of wrong; 
And becomes with beauty fraught I call you, O heaven-born singer, 
In the glory of thy thought. To breathe in mine ear a song! 


Keep me to thy creed sincere: Waken thy dreaming viol! 
Hands that serve and lips that cheer, The harp that has slept too long! 
Feet, that following thee are found Call to the lips life’s rapture, 

Ever now on holy ground. ~ And teach me a wild, sweet song. 
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“*Field-Mouse was out gathering wild beans” 


American Indian Fairy Tales 


NCE upon a time, when 
the Field-Mouse was out 
gathering wild beans for 
the winter, his neighbor, 
the Buffalo, came down 
to graze in the meadow. 
This the little Mouse did 
not like, for he knew that the other 
would mow down all the long grass with 
his prickly tongue, and there would be 
no place in which to hide. He made up 
his mind to offer battle like a man. 

“Ho, Friend Buffalo, I challenge you 
to a fight!” he exclaimed in a small, 
squeaking voice. 

The Buffalo paid no attention, no 
doubt thinking it only a joke. - The 
Mouse angrily repeated the challenge, 
and still his enemy went on quietly 
grazing. Then the little Mouse laughed 
with contempt as he offered his defiance. 
The Buffalo at last looked at him and 
replied carelessly : 

“You had better keep still, little one, 
or I shall come over there and step on 
you, and there will be nothing left!” 

“You can’t do it!” replied the Mouse. 

“T tell you to keep still,” insisted the 
Buffalo, who was getting angry. “If 
you speak to me again, I shall certainly 
come and put an end to you!” 


II—The Buffalo and the Field-Mouse 


By Elaine Goodale Eastman 


“TI dare you to do it!’ said the Mouse, 
provoking him. 

Thereupon the other rushed upon him. 
He trampled the grass clumsily and tore 
up the earth with his front hoofs. When 
he had ended, he looked for the Mouse, 
but he could not see him anywhere. 

“T told you that I wou!d step on you, 
and there would be nothing left!” he 
muttered. 

Just then he felt a scratching inside 
his right ear. He shook his head as hard 
as he could, and ‘twitched his ears back 
and forth, The gnawing went deeper 
and deeper until he was half wild with 
the pain. He pawed with his hoofs and 
tore up the sod with his horns. Bellow- 
ing madly, he ran as fast as he could, 
first straight forward and then in cir- 
cles, but at last he stopped and stood 
trembling, Then the Mouse jumped out 
of his ear, and said: 

“Will you own now that I am master?” 

“No!” bellowed the Buffalo, and again 
he started toward the Mouse, as if to 
trample him under his feet. The little 
fellow was nowhere to be seen, but in a 
minute the Buffalo felt him in the other 
ear. Once more he became wild with 
pain, and ran here and there over the 
prairie, at times leaping high in the air. 
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THE CHILDREN 


Bring a knife 


At last -he fell to the ground and lay 
quite still. The Mouse came out of his 
ear, and stood proudly upon his dead 
body. 

“Eho!” said he, “I have killed the 
greatest of all beasts. This will show 
to all that I am master!” 

Standing upon the body of the dead 
Buffalo, he called loudly for a knife with 
which to dress his game. : 

In another part of the meadow, Red 
Fox, very hungry, was hunting mice for 
his breakfast. He saw one and jumped 
upon him with all four feet, but the 
little Mouse got away, and he was dread- 
fully disappointed. 

All at once he thought he heard a dis- 
— call: “Bring a knife! Bring a 
snife!” 


“He ran as fast as he could’’~ 


When the second call came, Red Fox 
started in the direction of the sound. 
At the first knoll he stopped and lis- 
tened, but hearing nothing more, he was 
about to go back. Just then he heard 
the call plainly, but in a very thin voice. 
“Bring a knife.” Red Fox immediate'y 
set out again and ran as fast as he could. 

By and by he came upon the huge body 
of the Buffalo lying upon the ground. 
The little Mouse still stood upon the 
body. 

“T want you to dress this Buffalo for 
me and I will give you some of the 
meat,” commanded the Mouse. 

“Thank you, my friend, I shall be glad 
to do this for you,” he replied, politely. 

The Fox dressed the Buffalo, while the 
Mouse sat upon a mound near by, look- 
ing on and giving 
his orders. “You 
must cut the meat 
into small pieces,” 
he said to the Fox. 
When the Fox had 
finished his work, 
the Mouse paid him 
with a small piece 
of liver. He swal- 
lowed it quickly and 
smacked his lips. 

“Please, may I 
have another piece?” 
he asked quite 
humbly. 

“Why, I gave you 
a very large piece! 
How greedy you 
are!” exclaimed the 
Mouse. “You may 
have some of the 
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blood clots, he sneered. So the poor Fox 
took the blood clots and even licked off 
the grass. He was really very hungry. 

“Please may I take home a piece of 
the meat?” he begged. “I have six lit- 
tle folks at home, and there is nothing 
for them to eat.’ 

“You can take the four feet of the 
Buffalo. That ought to ke enough for 


all. of you!” 
“Hi, hi! 
said the Fox. 


Thank you, thank you!” 
“But, Mouse, I have a 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


wife also, and we have had bad luck in 
hunting. We are almost starved. Can’t 
you spare me a little more?” 

“Why,” declared the Mouse, “I have 
already overpaid you for the little work 
you have done. However, you can take 
the head, too!” ; 

Thereupon the Fox jumped upon the 
Mouse, who gave one faint squeak and 
disappeared. 

If you are proud and selfish you will 
lese all in 
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The Frankomobile 


By Gelett Burgess 


A queer Motor-Car was Miss Grace’s, 
Constructed of old packing-cases; 
Her small brother Frank, 
Hid inside, turned the crank, 


And they won many long-distance races! 


The Frankomobile was a “dandy” 


And Grace, as chauffeuse, was quite 


handy, 


But it broke down, one day— 
(She’d forgot, by the way, 


To fill up the motor with candy!) 
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Little Miss Winifred Willoughby Wise 

Wanted to eat only puddings and pies; 

She pouted at milk and she poohed at 
bread— 

They tasted of nothing at all, she said. 

Now her mother was Wise of heart as of 
name, 

A truly remarkable, beautiful dame; 

So she said, with a smile that was tender 
and sweet, 

“My child, you may have what you wish 
to eat; 

If on puddings and pies your choice 
must fall, 

Order whatever you please—and all.” 

Then little Miss Winifred hugged her- 
self tight, 

And danced round the room in a gale of 
delight ; 

“But,” added her mother, with twink- 
ling eye, 

“You can have nothing else beside pud- 
ding and pie.” 

a Miss Winifred tossed her gay 

ead: 
“Puddings and pies are enough,” she 


said. 


The Feast of Puddings and Pies 


By Emma C. Dowd 


Mince pie, lemon pie, custard and cream, 

They came but to vanish, as if in a 
dream; 

Pudding of cocoanut, pudding of plum— 

Their swift disappearance struck every- 
one dumb— 

All but the mother; in tones sweet and 
clear 

She would ask, “Will you have some 
dessert, my dear?’ 

The feast it lasted two days and a half, 

Then Rollin, the Mischievous, started to 
chaff; 

For little Miss Winifred Willoughby 
Wise 

Quite clearly was cloyed with puddings 
and pies. 

For three long dinners one tall-backed 
chair 

Stood solemnly empty, with vacant stare. 

When little Miss Winifred sat in her 
place 

At the family board with her usual 
grace, 

She said, in a voice that was soft as silk, 

“If you please, I will have just some 
plain bread and milk.” 


Janie’s Market 


NCE on a time there was a little 
white house, with a pretty old-fash- 
ioned garden in front, and a long, 

gravel drive shaded by a big chestnut tree. 
In the house lived two curly-haired girls, 
with their little blue-eyed brother. 
Their father was not a rich man, so he 
could not buy them many toys. But 
what fun they had in their own plays. 

One funny play was “meat market.” 
Janie, the oldest, was storekeeper. Helen 
and Jack were buyers. They lived in 
two corners of the playroom with dolls, 
and were ladies. First, Janie made a 
counter with a board and two chairs, 
then a scales from little tin covers, tied 
with strings, to balance. She had small 
stones for weights. They all cut and 
folded many small sheets of wrapping 
paper, and put it in a neat pile. Next 
they would cut thick paper iiito all sizes 
of rounds, like real money; and mark 
them one cent, five cents, and so on, up 


By Mrs E. A. Cole 


to a dollar. These were put into a small 
box under the counter, which was the 
money drawer. Thinner paper was cut 
into “bills” for the ladies. They had 
paper pocketbooks to hold their money. 
Last came the meat. What do you think 
it was? Apples—two big apples. One- 
half (cut crosswise), with the core for 
the bone, was round steak. The other 
half, cut in two, was sirloin and porter- 
house. The second apple was cut into 
ham and shoulder shave and pork loin. 
All the little pieces left were cut very 
small, and put on a plate for sausage 
meat. It took a long while to get ready 
but that was half the fun, you see. 

At last everything was ready; and the 
ladies came to buy. Whatever they 
wanted was neatly sliced off by Janie. 
Then they took out their pocketbooks 
and gave a bill to the shopkeeper. 
Change was carefully made, and the 
ladies went home. 
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“I'm 'most awake now' 
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Stockings go on so hard"’ 
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HERE was once a nursery in a 
pretty home in the suburbs of a 
great city, which had a real 
“truly” tree growing right through 
it, and when it rained or snowed, the 
children could still play they were 
out of doors, for was there not the 
tree whose trunk they could clasp 
in their arms, with the bark all on? 
For it was a living tree, which 
swayed and creaked in the wind, 
and grew bigger round, and some- 
times—perhaps—when the tempest 
was raging made the house itself 
shiver and creak just a little. The 
children’s mamma could almost sing 
“Rockabye, baby, in the tree top”; 
only the branches went up through 
the roof and there spread their mil- 
lion green leaves to the sunshine 
and the rain. After a while the 
house was altered somewhat, for the 
nursery was a beautiful room, aside 
from the presence of the tree, and 
now the tree grows through a hall- 
way just outside the nursery. Our 


The “Rockabye” Tree 


photograph was taken after the change through? In the lower picture is shown 
was made. See the tree growing up _ the tree as it spreads its branches above 


the snow-laden roof. 

The reader will not be 
surprised to learn that this 
very modern idea, which 
recognizes the rights of 
trees as well as the pleas- 
ure of children, is that of 
an architect, Mr Frank 
Lloyd Wright, whose house 
it is, situated in a suburb 
of Chicago. 

Fancy, children, when the 
snow is falling on a winter’s 
night, often everybody in 
the house has gone to bed, 
and the wind is sighing 
through the branches of the 
tree out in the storm, and 
whist!ing down the chim- 
ney, how the nursery tree 
would go squeak, squeak, 
squeak against the boards 
as it rocked in its prison! 
Sometimes, perhaps, if one 
were in the nursery one 
could feel the house rock 
just a little with the tree, 
and then one would imag- 
ine he was out at sea in a 
ship. 
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Ti-to 


ByW.B.Thornton. 


(Ti-ro was a little brown 


jumped on the 


Sill 
Aare ran through the zi upsetting 


of milk and two - 


Kitty sprang toa. and then 


climbed to put his ffi bet between | 


his legs and stole into the 


where he was sent to te. Now he plays 


with ~@) and will jump through a | s/ but never 


ESP or a (8 or 


any other little Friend of ours again. 


will chase 
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Every father and mother of a boy ought to see the work which has been going 
on for a year or more at the Grand Central depot terminal in New York. The 
im heavily loaded trains thread their way in and out at intervals of a 
a bal minute or two, through acres of devastation—steam shovels, dump 
Tomorrow Cars, derricks, workmen by hundreds, strewn helter skelter among 
vast pits and ticklish looking tunnels beneath the tracks, till the 
traveler marvels that traffic has not been compelled to cease entirely. A huge new 
yard, covering squares of territory, with another yard beneath it, and a great new 
station, have been building without an hour’s interruption to the tremendous traffic 
going on day and night. ; 

Think for a moment of the clear beads, trained by many years of severe 
toil, which these brain-racking labors demand; of the vigorous bodies, the steady 
nerves, which such an undertaking requires of all the workers, from the engineer 
who conceived the plan to the toilers in the trenches. Then reflect that the men 
who are the moving spirits in this and other similar works are comparatively young; 
only a few years ago they were boys in our technical schools and surveyors’ gangs. 

This great terminal, the tunnels beneath the Hudson river, the freight sub- 
way in Chicago, the new city of Galveston with its huge defenses against the sea, 
are a foretaste of the physical problems which the twentieth century will lay 
upon the shoulders of little fellows who this day are in their mothers’ arms or 
playing with their toy engines and cars in the nursery. 

What bodies, what minds, we must build up for these Heroes of Tomorrow! 

Then the spiritual leadership of the new century. From the epidemic of expo- 
sure in the past two years has come a moral upheaval which means such a spiritual 
awakening, in the near future, as the world never has seen. A good time this will 
be in which to rear men and women of character for the transcendent spiritual lead- 
ership which an era of large things must have. It may be in view of momentous 
industrial and social problems that the biggest engineering and financial achieve- 
ments which men can ask will be boys’ play beside the moral and spiritual contests 
which these little folks of ours will be forced to wage. . - 

What stout hearts, then, what pure ones, what faith in the Almighty, must be 
nurtured in the moral heroes and heroines of the dawning day! 


“I am the wife of a so-called captain of industry, and have made a study of 
how he is able to conduct such large and varied interests successfully and with 
F such apparent ease. The secret seems to lie in the one word 
Organization QRGANIZATION, and I write to ask Goop HousKeErinc to express 
Home its views upon the application of this principle to home life.” 

Our correspondent hits the nail on the head. Successful business 
enterprises involve capital, labor and management; the best results depending upon 
the effectiveness of the organization that associates, directs and utilizes the powers 
of capital labor and management. A business may have p!enty of money and of 
labor, yet fail for want of proper management—its organization is defective. Or 
it may possess a capable management and good help, yet suffer for lack of capital. 
Business has been likened to a three-legged stool; take away or break an leg, and 
down goes the stool. 
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This principle applies to the successful conduct of the home. The family is 
a divine unit of organization, but for the largest happiness of its members the 
family must enjoy such management as best to utilize its labor and abilities and 
direct its finances. Each person should have definite duties to perform, and should 
be trained to do them in the right way and at the right time. Particularly is this 
true of the children, who from three years of age ought to receive the education and 
self-development that comes from gradually learning to do things about the home, 
and from sharing in its responsibilities. The wise management of a large industry 
seeks to train up young men and women to fill its positions of trust, but vastly more 
important is it that home life confer upon the children those priceless advantages of 
early learning to do things which will lay the foundation for future capacity. 

Yet in how many well-to-do homes, where servants are employed, are parents 
blind to the children’s welfare in these respects! The husband may be success- 
ful in business, yet may concur in the wife’s mistaken idea that “everything should 
be done for the children.” He knows that, in his business organization, the capable 
ones, upon whom he relies, are those who do things for themselves. The children 
who are brought up to do things for themselves almost inevitably win in the battles 
of life over those who in childhood had everything done for them. To rear the 
young in practical helplessness and to bestow upon them “all the advantages of 
education that money can buy,” is the common and colossal error that accounts 
for many failures in life. No man would think of committing such a mistake in 
training his business helpers. 

Proper organization, whether in home or industry, avoids waste of money, 
labor or materials. To utilize that which heretofore has gone to waste, has been 
the secret of many a huge industrial success. Yet how wasteful is the conduct 
of the homes of many men whose business depends upon avoiding waste! We 
are not pleading for stinginess, but certainly that organization of home life is 
deficient which fails to practice and inculcate a reasonable degree of thrift. 
Most of the want and much of the misery in this world may trace its beginning 
to lack of early training in the fundamentals of self-development, character-bui'd- 
ing and thrift, using the word in its best sense. 


“For a large and wholly successful Christmas entertainment,” writes a south- 

ern friend, “the committees should be appointed in September, the plans should be 

fully formulated in October, and work should be commenced in Novem- 

— ber. Then we can breathe easily as the 25th of December draws near. 
Christmas 5°, good editors, let us have our workable ideas in the fall, please!” 

We have been in the habit of offering a few suggestions as early as 
the September issue, sometimes earlier. Might it not be possible, however, to engage 
in plans which would prove too ambitious, too onerous? -We should not overdo. 
October is none too soon, perhaps September, to outline the plans for concerted 
action, to appoint committees for large entertainments. Space is given, with pleas- 
ure, for this preliminary proclamation. Now watch out, friends, for ideas avail- 
able for Christmas in the forthcoming issues. 
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The Pure Food League 
Its Simple and Effective Work—How Individuals, Women’s Clubs and Other Organi- 
zations May Affiliate with It—No Cash Outlay Required 


Objects of the Pure Food League 


(1) To sustain the National pure food law, and promote its effective amendment and enforcement. 

(2) To secure improvements and uniformity in state food laws, in substantial harmony with the 
national pure food law, so that one uniform system of jurisprudence may insure pure foods universally. 

(3) To enable every person to insure for themselves good food, pure and unadulterated, right tn 
quality and dly whol 

(4) To cbtain such foods at reasonable prices. 

(5) To consume such food in a manner that will produce maximum nourishment with minimum 
ill effects, thus fitting each individual for largest happiness and fullest success so far as nutrition 
governs human life. 

(6) To enable consumer, distributer and producer of good foods to make more money and save 
more money than is possible in any other way so far as foods are concerned. 

(7) To promote right living, better citizenship, the higher life of the household, correct methods 
in business, to an extent that eventually shall make the American people the most perfect on earth, 
and be a guaranty of quality for American products in the markets of the world, 


REMENDOUS impetus 
AY has been given the Pure 
Food movement by the 
Wie> national pure food law, 
“+ enacted in the closing 
hours of the last con- 
gress and published in 
full in this magazine for August. The 
success of this legislation, when every 
effort had been made to encompass its 
defeat, is partly due to Goop Housexkeep- 
ING’s onslaught in its May, June and es- 
pecially its July numbers, and move ces- 
cially to the work of the Pure Foo 
ague. 

Now that the vacation season is over, 
people generally, and women in partic- 
ular, should be ready to take hold of the 
food question in earnest. It is highly 
important that all interested as consum- 
ers or producers of foods of quality and 
purity should co-operate in the wise en- 
forcement of the new national Jaw per- 
taining to foods and drugs. The various 
weaknesses and deficiences of that act 
will emphasize themselves during the 
next few months, and organized public 
sentiment is required to. secure from con- 
gress such amendments as will perfect 
the law. 

It is highly important, also, that the 
laws of the various states regulating the 
production and sale of food products, 
be simplified and strengthened. Such 


improvements, so far as possib:e, should 
be along the lines of the federal statute. 
The nearer alike the food laws become, 
of all the states and the nation, the bet- 
ter it will be. A great work therefore 
must be done in each and every state to 
accomplish the necessary state legisla- 
tion. In addition to this, is the cam- 
paign in support of the federal statute 
regarding interstate, territorial and 
foreign trade in American food products. 

The first two planks in the platform 
of the Pure Food League, therefore, are 
of immediate importance and universal 
interest. The other planks in the league 
platform are equally important to each 
individual. The women’s clubs, associa- 
tions in the churches, temperance and 
fraternal organizations, labor unions, 
and all aggregations of people, as well as 
individuals, should lend their influence 
in promoting the objects of the Pure 
Food League. This requires no outlay 
of cash, but does call for some simple, 
definite work and action, in order that 
individuals or organizations may wisely 
employ their powers and influence in be- 
half of these objects. 

Just how to do this with the least in- 
convenience but with the utmost effec- 
tiveness, is described in the Pure Food 
League’s equipment, which will be sent 
free to all who apply for it to Goop 
Springfield, Mass. This 


Near, 


magazine will furnish this equipment, 
directions, etc, and will continue to wage 
its great constructive policy. But the 
larger the number of organizations an | 
individuals who affiliate with the league, 
the greater will be its usefulness. 

Here is a definite, simple, practical, 
concrete line of work, that should be 
tal:en up in earnest by all women's as- 
sociations and other organizations. The 
who'e matter is set forth very simply 
and clearly in the Pure Food League’s 
equipment, which is sent free upon re- 
quest as above stated. Let us hear from 
all interested. 


Enforce the New Law 


How many people read the national 
pure food law, which was printed in full 
in this magazine for August, 190627 We 
fear that the number who have done so is 
distressingly small, yet the new statute 
is the product of twenty years effort by 
great numbers of people. The final en- 
actment of the measure was evidently 
due in part to the tremendous campaign 
by Goop Hovusexeerine in behalf of 
pure food, and particularly the call to 
action in the May, June and July num- 
bers of this magazine. ; 

The new law is very stringent in re- 
gard to branding and misrepresentation 
on packages of food products. Sections 
7 and 8 of the new law, printed on page 
225B of Goop Hovusexkeepine for August, 
cover these points completely. Every 
consumer should become familiar with 
these requirements of the new law, which 
goes into effect January 1, 1907. 

The new statute will compel correct la- 

1s on manufactured foods and preserved 
products. But if the public neglects to 
heed the labels, much of the benefit of 
the new law will be lost. It is true that 
there is a general disposition among legit- 
imate manufacturers to obey the law, 
but it is also true that the new statute 
fails to set up standards of quality for 
pure foods, and leaves to the adjudica- 
tion of the courts many points of grave 
importance. Consequently it will be 
quite as necessary, in the future as in 
the past, for consumers to take an intel- 
ligent interest in this question. Con- 
tinue to confine your purchases of food 
products to brands of known reliability, 
merit and quality, such as have proven to 
be up to our standard of excellence by 
being admitted to Goop 
roll of honor. 
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News of the Campaign 


A sanitary package for marketing 
bulky food products is much needed in 
order to protect the contents from con- 
tamination, Sugar and flour, packed in 
jute or cotton sacks, are often handled 
in the most filthy and disgusting manner. 
The sacks are often torn and their con- 
tents exposed to contamination. This 
matter of a sanitary container is likely 
to become important for bulky articles 
shipped by freight. It was long since 
recognized that the character of the 
package was an important element in 
goods retailed in containers. This in- 
sures cleanliness to the consumer, and 
if the buyer receives the package with 
its seal unbroken he is sure of getting 
the article just as it left the manufac- 
turers’ or producers’ hands. 


One of the largest canners and packers 
in the country writes: “We use no arti- 
ficial coloring of any kind, having dis- 
continued the same some years ago. 
There was a time when we, like many 
other manufacturers, believed that 
catsup, for instance, could not be put 
up without artificial coloring, and it is 
a fact that consumers for a good many 
years demanded bright colored catsup, 
but when we put on the market a catsup 
absolutely free from coloring matter, we 
found there was a ready sale for it, and 
that it was only a short time after that 
we entirely discontinued the use of any 
and all kinds of coloring matter.” 


There is widespread interest in Can- 
ada over the pure food campaign as con- 
ducted by Goop Hovsekeerine in the 
United States. Already a movement is 
on foot among the women’s clubs and in 
municipal and parliamentary circles to 
secure better laws pertaining to pure 
foods in the various provinces of Canada 
as well as in the Dominion. It is prob- 
able that at the next session of the Do- 
minion parliament an effort will be made 
to enact a law similar to the new na- 
tional pure food law, which goes into 
effect in the states on January 1, 1907. 
We are having a heavy correspondence 
from our Canadian correspondents and 
readers on this subject. During my tour 
of Canada this summer I found great in- 
terest in the pure food question among 
all classes of people, especially the 
women. This interest is as keen in 
British Columbia and the northwest 
provinces asin Ontario and Quebec. It 
is only necessary for our Canadian 
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friends who favor pure food, to act in 
unison to accomplish enduring results. 
Let them not be discouraged, however, 
if they do not succeed at once. Remem- 
ber the new law in the states is the re- 
sult of 20 years’ persistent effort. 


Not a few fruits contain appreciable 
quantities of boric acid, notably the cran- 
In testing some of the shredded 
cocoanut preparations on the market, we 
found one which gave a faint but dis- 
tinct test for boric acid. ‘The manu- 
facturers declared they used no such pre- 
servative, and an investigation of their 
methods and premises sustained their 
contentions. Then we made tests of five 
whole raw cocoanuts. Two of the num- 
ber gave faint positive reactions for boric 
acid comparable with the tests attained 
in the sample noted. This is a scientific 
fact hitherto unreported, and is a valu- 
able one to know, as this specific case 
illustrates. 


A singular fact is testified to by nu- 
merous producers of the highest grade and 
purest preserves, that the market is slow 
to recognize quality. “So many people 
prefer a large tumbler of jelly at a 
cheap price,” writes one person who has 
been building up a fine trade in home- 
made jellies. “We have had to sell our 
goods at a lower price than we really 
could afford, because people persisted in 
having a cheap article. There is a de- 
mand for all we can make and much 
more, but the prices, except in a few 
places, are not what they should be.” 
This explains why so many people who 
have started in this line of business 
have had to give it up. They did not 
have sufficient capital to persevere until 
the merits of their goods were recog- 
nized. Not a few of such producers 
complain that persons who apparently 
take the keenest interest in the pure food 
question not infrequently insist upon 
buying the lowest priced goods. 

Answers to Questions 


Mrs W. B. L.: Your two first ques- 
tions are covered by the articles in this 
department for August and September. 
Cottolene was put on our roll of honor 
after elaborate inquiries and tests, and 
we are satisfied that it deserves a place 
there and that it is free from hog fat. 
We shall take pleasure in inquiring into 
the other article you mention. 


Mrs N. G. W. sends us the name of a 
certain food, also the full name and ad- 
dress of the parties who prepare it and 
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recommends that we investigate it with 
‘a view to admission to our roll of honor 
if found to be up te the Geop Houss- 
KEEPING standard of excellence. She 
does this because she has used this brand 
for years with satisfactory results and 
has every confidence in it. Her letter 
is a sample of many that we are receiv- 
ing, and this is to acknowledge all such 
letters. May we ask our friends, how- 
ever, to be careful to give not only the 
name of the brand, but in each case the 
full mame and address of the manu- 
facturer? 


Mrs J. W. A. wrote in August to in- 
quire where she could be sure of getting 
absolutely pure and genuine maple sugar 
direct from producers. A whole column 
of names and addresses of such produ- 
cers appeared in the advertising pages 
of Goop Housexeerine for April, 1906, 
to which all inquiries are referred. 


Misleading Terms About Coffee 
and Tea 


The United States imports about one 
billion pounds of coffee yearly. Some 
eight-tenths of the supply comes from 
Brazil, about one-tenth from other South 
American countries, and one-tenth from 
Central America and Mexico. Thus 
only a very small quantity of coffee comes 
into the United States from outside of 
the western hemisphere. ‘The importa- 
tions of Mocha coffee, which takes its 
name from the town of Mocha, at the 
southern extremity of Arabia, are only 
about two million pounds annually, and 
ot Java coffee only about ten million 
pounds, these quantities being so small 
as to constitute only an infinitesimal 
proportion of the vast consumption of 
coffee in the United States. The aver- 
age import value of South American 
coffee is about eight cents per pound, 
compared with 12 and 15 cents for coffee 
from Arabia and the East Indies. 

“Turkish and Egyptian traders go to 
Arabia before the harvest and buy the 
Mocha crop on the tree. They make sure 
that it is not picked before it is perfectly 
ripe, and they attend to its preparation 
themselves.” Such choice Mocha is mar- 
keted largely through Cairo or A'exan- 
dria, and “the coffee that reaches Mocha 
and is exported from Aden is only what 
these merchants thought too poor to 
buy.” A report from the department of 
state of the United States government, 
dated September 20, 1905, says: “The 
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terms Java and Mocha, which in olden 
times indicated the source of origin, have 
now become mere characteristics of qual- 
ity and blend.” 

In view of the fact that the best 
Mocha never reaches that market at all, 
according to the official statement above 
quoted, and the notorious fact that for 
years only an infinitesimal proportion 
of United States imports have been from 
Arabia and Java, the official statement is 
doubtless true in declaring that “the 
terms Java and Mocha have now become 
mere characteristics of quality and 
blend,” but it would be difficult to frame 
any description of the characteristics of 
quality and blend which these terms are 
supposed to represent. As a matter of 
fact, therefore, the words Java and 
Mocha on a brand of coffee may usually 
be accepted as equivalent to the words 
“finest” or “best,” or similar adjectives. 
Only on coffee which is positively known 
to be the pure product from Javanese 
plantations or from Arabian plantations 
do these terms have any significance. 
And there are not a few disinterested 
coffee lovers who prefer some of the 
standard brands of Brazilian coffees 
(which constitute the great bulk con- 
sumed in this country) to genuine Java 
or Mocha. E. Gans, wlio has given 
much attention to this subject, main- 
tains that most of the coffee consumed 
in the United States is taken by the con- 
sumer in the belief that it is genuine 
Mocha or Java. If this statement is 
true, such fraud and graft is of the 
largest dimensions. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
observe that the official U S food stan- 
dard for coffee reads as follows: “Cof- 
fee is the seed of ‘Coffea arabica L’ or 
‘Coffea Liberica,’ Bull, freed from all 
but a small portion of its spermoderm 
and conforms in variety and place of pro- 
duction to the names it bears.” This 
seems to be a fair rule, and if enforced 
should result in coffee being sold on its 
merits. 

Dr Wiley, in charge of the federal 
pure food work, wrote under date of 
April 11, 1906: “If the pending pure 
food bill should become a Jaw, I am of 
the opinion that the United States will 
be able to stop interstate commerce in 
coffee falsely labeled Java and Mocha. 
I am of. the opinion that most of the 
false branding is done by the local 
grocer, who is therefore amenable only 
to state law. I believe further that the 
laws of nearly all the states, if enforced, 
would punish the local grocer for such 
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false branding. I hope to live to see 
such frauds eradicated.” 

To some extent a similarly unfortu- 
nate nomenclature prevails in the tea 
trade. For instance, thousands of people 
actually think that “English breakfast 
tea” is grown in England! These trade 
names, and the various claims made for 
their coffees,-teas and other foods by the 
packer or manufacturer, involve many 
interesting points to be adjudicated un- 
der the new federal pure food law. 


New Truths Retold ‘ 

In the Gowns article H. H. Langdon reiterates 
effectively some of the many points that have been 
emphasized in this and other departments of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING.) 

The question of eating is a very serious 
one. It is not so much, however, what 
we eat as it is how we eat. Food must 
be assimilated to be beneficial; our ra- 
tions should be balanced; our diet should 
be varied. Thorough mastication is ab- 
solutely necessary to prepare food for the 
stomach. When persons bolt their food 
and wash it down with liquids, they are 
candidates for the dyspeptic brigade. 

We can live without food for thirty 
days or more, we can live without water 
for about seven days, we cannot live 
without air, however, for five minutes. 
Consequently, as much or more aitten- 
tion should be paid to our water and air 
supplies as to our food. There should 
be vigilant inspection of school rooms, 
factories, theaters, public buildings, ete, 
to insure perfect ventilation. 

We spend about one-third of our lives 
in bed. We must breathe regularly, how- 
ever, during our sojourn in slumberland 
and if we breathe pure air all night, we 
will certainly arise in the morning 
greatly refreshed. 

We have power within ourselves to be 
moderate in all things and if we exer- 


cise this power, we will enjoy life as the - 


Creator intended we should. 


DANGER IN CHEAP Bepprnc—The pub- 
lie analyst of Hackney, England, has in- 
vestigated the mode of manufacture of 
the cheap flock bedding sold in the poorer 
quarters of London, and has found that 
abundant opportunities for the spread of 
disease are furnished from this source. 
Tt is stated that filthy rags collected from 
dust heaps are shredded by machinery 
without any preliminary cleansing and 
are made into mattresses. One gram of 
this flock yielded 7,590,000 colonies of 
bacteria, while only 6,400,000 were ob- 
tained from a like amount of sewage. 
Medical Record. 
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Our Roll of Honor 


“If it’s good enough for G H it’s good enough for me” 
Alligator brand pure guava _ jelly, 
Jalma Lapham, Indianola, Fla. The 
pure fruit, put up with equal parts of 
coarse and granulated cane sugar. 
Baker’s Brazil Shredded Cocoanut, 
Franklin Baker Co, Philadelphia, pure 
and unbleached, free from preservatives. 
Cerebos Nutritive Salt, Cerebos Ltd, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England, 50 Ferry 
street, New York. This is a care- 
fully refined table salt. The brine is 
pumped up a thousand feet at Greatham, 
county of Durham, England, purified be- 
fore being evaporated into salt, and when 
the salt is being dried, the air which is 
passed over it is filtered by being passed 
through coke screens. To this salt ‘is 
added a small percentage of phosphates, 
upon the nutritive value of which we do 
not assume to speak. Our analysis shows 
the article to consist of sodium chloride 
95.4 per cent, magnesium sulphate 1.7 
per cent, acid calcium phosphate 1.2 per 
cent. No objectionable ingredients were 
found. The material is not touched by 
hand in the process of manufacture. 
Gardner Sisters homemade canned 
fruits, jams and jellies, Clarence W. 
Gardner, general agent, South Vineland, 
NJ. These people raise their own fruits 
and put them up in their own kitchen. 
Golden Seal Egg Nudeln, Anger Pack- 
ing Co, 77-79 Bowery, New York city. 
Made from fresh eggs and flour, free 
from coloring and without preservative. 
Homemade fruit preserves, Mrs F. J. 
Moody, 110 South Leavitt street, Chi- 


cago. 

Hotel Astor Coffee—bean, ground and 
pulverized, B. Fisher & Co, Greenwich 
street, at Franklin street, New York. A 
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strictly pure coffee carefully cleaned, 
and named after the hotel at Broadway 
and 42d street, New York city, by which 
it is largely consumed. 

K. C. Baking Powder, Jacques Mfg 
Co, 244-8 Johnson street, Chicago. An 
alum phosphate (mainly alum) baking 
‘powder. The complete analysis: starch 
40.8 per cent, anhydrous soda alum 23.06, 
acid phosphate of lime 3.8, sodium bi- 
carbonate 23.88, water 8.46. 

Mauna Coffee, Acker, Merrill & Condit 
Co, 123 Watts street, New York. A fine 
article, but we are not able to state what 
proportion of this blend is Java, Mocha 
or other growths of coffee.. 

Nicelle White Label brand olive oil, 
Seville Packing Co, 202 Franklin street, 
350-352 Washington street, New York. 
This is a pure olive oil of high quality, 
prepared with extreme care. Our sam- 
ples show entire absence of adulterants 
and a remarkably low proportion of free 
fatty acids. 

Owahgena brand preserved vegetables, 
Cazenovia Canning Co, Cazenovia, N Y, 
free from artificial coloring or preserva- 
tives. 

Salada Ceylon Tea, P. C. Larkin & Co, 
198 West Broadway, New York city, 
head office 32 Yonge street, Toronto. 
This tea is grown in Ceylon and India, 
and is shipped under seal to the firm’s 
headquarters at Toronto where it is 
packed by machinery. 

Sauer’s orange extract, the C. F. Sauer 
Co, Richmond, Va, legal quality and 
pure. Sauer’s lemon extract of legal 
quality and pure. 

We cannot speak so highly of this 
firm’s vanilla extract, and Sauer’s almond 
extract is not up to the Goop Hovussr- 
KEEPING standard and is not admitted to 
our roll of honor. 

Vanilla extract, Acker, Merrill & Con- 
dit Co, New York city, a high grade 
article. 

Wilco Pickles—sweet and sour gher- 
kins, sweet and sour mixed, chow, fancy 
pearl onions. Williams Bros Co, De- 
troit, Mich. Prepared from raw mate- 
rials grown by Michigan farmers under 
contract, vegetables being cared for the 
day they are picked from the vine. In 
the sweet Wileo brand pickles one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of benzoate of soda is used. 


For to travel hopefully is a better 
thing than to arrive, and the true suc- 
cess is to labor. Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 
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X—The Gentled Cook Stove 


HERE was once upon a time a girl 
who had a friend with whom she 
was so devotedly intimate that she 

told him everything, all that she did, 
said, thought—or almost everything. It 
was what might have been called a 
platonic friendship; for, as the pronoun 
has betrayed, the girl’s friend was of the 
opposite sex. 

Unlike most platonic affairs, this one 
sustained the supreme test of the girl’s 
marriage. The old subtle touchstone for 
the detection of a tenderer sentiment 
lurking in a “purely platonic” relation 
has ever been this—the introduction of 
another man, or another woman; but in 
the present case that test seemed to make 
no alteration whatever. This may have 
been due, in part, to the circumstance 
that this girl’s platonic friend was her 
father—but we are not engaged in a 
dissertation on platonics, on the con- 
trary, as our title admits, the purpose is 
to tell the prosaic tale of a refractory 
cook stove. 

It was not long after the marriage of 
the girl that something occurred, which 
none of those concerned had foreseen or 
could have prevented. In a sudden 
flurry of the business world that wrecked 
the fortunes of many, both the girl's 
father and her husband awoke one morn- 
ing to find themselves among the unfor- 
tunates. 

On taking stock, after the first rush 
of excitement was over, they found with 
dismay that neither family was in any 
position to aid the other; both the older 
and the younger man must, in a business 
sense, fairly begin life all over again. 
Some outside resources of the older mer- 
chant were sufficient to protect his wife 
from exertions to which she was unac- 
customed, but in the younger household 
there was as yet no such nest egg. 

With great courage and no complaint, 
the girl grasped her situation. She did 
not.await instructions to that effect, but 
immediately and in the most casual man- 
ner, which hid, no doubt, some sad mis- 
givings, announced to her husband and 
father that she had dismissed her maids 


and was face to face with her own cook 
stove. 

Alone together, the father and the hus- 
band talked it over. “Let her try,” said 
the older man. “It won’t hurt her. Yes, 
I know she wasn’t brought up to it. 
Yes, she knows nothing about the work. 
Yes, I think it’s likely she will hate it. 
But the fact is—well, we can’t blame 
ourselves for what’s come. We've all 
got to make the best of it, and she wants 
o try to play her part. You can’t blame 

er. 


None of them wanted to face openly 
the fact that the girl was forced to 
shoulder the burden; so she lifted it 
lightly, as if it were an amusing experi- 
ment, while they, as if indulging her 
whim, allowed her to undertake the task. 
Thus she spared them and herself the 
sting of being too apparently driven to 
her experiment. It seemed that her will 
and their pleasure consented—not that 
poverty enforced. 

A waste of time 

A consenting will is not the only re- 
quirement for a good cook; it goes a 
long, long way, but it does not boil coffee 
and fry griddiecakes. The girl lacked 
what some women are born with—the 
cooking instinct. It had never inter- 
ested her—“messing” in a kitchen. 

It was not many weeks before she was 
again seeking, as of old, the advice of 
her intimate friend. Her father, sitting 
at his office desk, where she had sought 
him, listened to her plans with silent 
interest—and with approval. She 
wanted to leave the kitchen. It seemed 
to her, so she stated, an utter waste of 
her time to be cooking, to be washing 
pots, which an unintelligent and uned- 
ucated maid could do as well, perhaps 
better than she, while her expensive ed- 
ucation lay as it were fallow. She 
wanted, this was her plan, to substitute 
her musical talent for her cookery, give 
musie lessons and with the proceeds pay 
for a cook. 

“That’s good business talk,” said the 
intimate friend. “I think your husband 
will say so too. How do you find you 
like cooking?’ Then the truth came 
with a rush, “Oh father—I hate it! I 
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love music, and I know how to play. 
And—and—you don’t know what a 
wretched cook I am.” 

“Eh!” said the intimate friend, glanc- 
ing up quickly. He sat looking at his 
daughter with a new expression. “Is 
that why you haven’t asked your mother 
and me to dine?” he said. “I supposed it 
was because you were too busy or hadn’t 
thought of it. So you haven't ‘gentled’ 
the cook stove, eh? Did I ever tell you 
about the roan mare my father set me to 
‘gentle’?” And then, as old gentlemen 
will, he wandered off on a long story, to 
which his daughter listened dutifully, 
though she knew how much work lay 
awaiting her at home. 

It was a story of his early life on his 
father’s stock farm, and seemingly bore 
not at all on any present topic. He had 
never cared for stock, he said, what he 
wanted to do was to keep the books and 
attend to the purchasing; but his father 
would put him to breaking the young 
horses. There was one, a roan mare, 


which seemed hopelessly unmanageable; 
but finally he conquered her and, greatly 
depressed by his success, reported the 
victory to his father. No one else on the 
farm had been able to subdue the roan 
mare; the man who had proved he could 


gentle so difficult and valuable an ani- 
mal would be too valuable to be allowed 
to leave the yard. 

“T’ve gentled the roan mare, father.” 

“You have!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ts that so!” said the father. He sat 
looking hard at his son. “I didn’t think 
you could,” he said. “I didn’t think you 
would. I guess if you can gentle the 
roan mare you can gentle a ledger, they 
aren’t so different. You may leave the 
stables tomorrow and take up the books.” 

As the old gentleman ended his story 
his daughter had sat looking at him as if 
waiting for something more; but he 
turned to bend over a business letter on 
his desk and did not glance up at her. 
She went out of his office with nothing 
more said—not then; but a few months 
later she was in her father’s office again, 
sitting in the same chair by his desk. 

“Well?” said the father. 

She waited, laughing. 

“Well?” he asked again. 

“Father,” she laughed. “Haven’t I 
gentled the cook stove? Wasn’t that a 
good dinner I served for you and mother 
last night? I cooked it all myself. 
Don’t you think I can gentle a piano 
now? But I knew what you’d answer. 
Tve already secured some music pupils 
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and I’ve engaged a good cook. She cones 


tomorrow.” 
Happy though wretched 


It was the girl’s intimate friend who 
gave to the Philanderer the above story 
—told with proud emotion. To her 
mother the girl had communicated more 
of the details of her victory. “No,” she 
had insisted. “I don’t like cooking, not 
any better now than I ever did; I never 
shall; but I like—I do like knowing how 
to cook. There was one time when it 
seemed to me I should die if I ever saw 
a pot or pan again. I got over that. 
When I really set to work, and made up 
my mind I wouldn’t be beaten by a 
cook stove, I grew interested. But it was 
nip and tuck between us—me and the 
stove—for a time. I took some heavy 
falls. After I’d got the bit in the thing’s 
mouth and taught it what I would have 
and what I wouldn’t, it was all right. I 
wouldn’t do it over again for any price, 
but I wouldn’t, for any price, not have 
done it—once. No, I wasn’t unhappy. 
I didn’t have time to be.” 

And the Philanderer, who had seen 
more or less of her during that crucial 
time, can testify that in all directions 
she spoke the strict truth. Indeed, judg- 
ing from her absorption in her task, for 
he had watched her with interest in the 
process, seeing her power to project her- 
self so deeply into what she was en 
upon, her eager pursuit of knowledge as 
to the best and most skillful ways and 
methods of frying and baking and stew- 
ing—he had supposed her task had grown 
to be delightfully congenial to her. As 
a matter of fact her work had become 
congenial in that no task can remain 
wholly uncongenial into which the 
worker has poured a deep personal inter- 
est; and for which they take infinite 
pains. 

“Did you enjoy the dinner party last 
night?” asked the wife of the celebrity. 

“Greatly!” was the reply—“ 

—” then on reflection “—but it would 
have been intolerably dull if I hadn’t 
been there.” 


The source of satisfaction 


The power successfully to pour our- 
selves out, in any given direction, is a 
peculiarly sure source of satisfaction. 
To apprehend defeat and, by our own 
ability, turn defeat to victory, makes 
triumph a celebration of our own proven 
strength. We can so rarely know before 
we undertake any task whether it is per- 
fectly fitted to our tastes and talents; 
we can never actually know that we are 
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competent to carry it off as successfully 
as some other worker; but it is possible 
to so throw ourselves into a breach, with 
a will—so consenting that we give to the 
work, while it is ours, the very best that 
is in us. If thereby even the slenderest 
results are accomplished, it is fairly im- 
possible not to believe in a work’ which 
stands for all that we have had to proffer; 
such a result can never be failure, for, 
if nothing of much greater importance 
is thereby created, there is still no man- 
ner of doubt that, through this “trying 
out” of capacity, character is formed. 
With such a by-product in making, noth- 
ing can be very far wrong; the immedi- 
ate product may seem insignificant; but 
it is amply justified. 

Trained impulse 


One such distinguished example of a 
life so lived the Philanderer has seen. He 
watched it too long and too nearly, saw 
its effectual influence too admiringly, 
mourned too deeply in its close, to dwell 
here on the details; but so perfectly does 
this conspicuous example illustrate all 
he has been attempting to prove, that 
it is impossible to avoid the mention of 
its existence. Imagine the simplest and 
gentlest of gentlewomen, living in a com- 
munity of young people, and seemingly 
no more deeply entangled with their 
lives than was outlined by three times 
a day, every day in the year, presiding 
over a table for which she had marketed, 
and receiving at her board those who paid 
for that privilege. Simple and gentle 
she was, but, as the Philanderer has else- 
where insisted, there was never yet a 
well-kept house, exerting its proper in- 
fluence, that was maintained without a 
due tax on the brain as well as the 
hands. An atmosphere of home cannot 
be bought, nor can it be created without 
hand work, brain work, heart work. The 
mere hand-busy day cannot make an at- 
mosphere. There in the midst of a com- 
munity formed of the young and the 
temporarily homeless, she reared as ab- 
solute a home as if no stranger ever 
erossed its threshold—a home for 
strangers. This family life, produced 
without the family tie, was built of her 
spirit, her big heart, her constantly used 
brain, of her tireless hands. Every part 
of her went into the effort. 

What her precise power was none could 
exactly define; she talked little, admon- 
ished never; but her “magic was not far 
to seek.” Seemingly her task was a 
humble one, merely to feed the hungry - 
for a price. In effect, the opportunity 
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she made of this simple contact was too 
far-reaching, too widely diffused to esti- 
mate. A recognized power for uplift 
and comfort, she presided for years at a 
board from which men of eminence have 
graduated, to go out imto the world, 
never forgetful of the debt they owed to 
a method which they could not have 
described, to an influence which they 
owned, without stopping to analyze. 

And yet a method was there, it was 
eapable of analysis—if so cold a term 
may be applied, if method there is in 
trained impulse. It was merely the per- 
fect example of one humbly and devot- 
edly doing with might and determined 
happiness the simple work that fell to 
her lot. Here there was no thought of 
self-culture, of self-development; a di- 
rect power in the worker to throw herself, 
self-forgetfully into her labor, was the 
motive power. 

The work never changed, in a practical 
way, from what it was at the first; but 
in spirit, as the years passed, it was 
transmuted by the soul of the laborer 
from an unambitious, almost a sordid 
occupation, to an enterprise which, if 
judged by its direct results, could only 
be termed an ambitious world’s work. 
She had lifted herself and her product 
to the high plane where they logically 
belonged. As the Philanderer looks back 
over that life well lived, he knows how 
its bounds were in a geographical sense 
the kitchen and the pantry; in the sense 
spiritual there were no bounds that could 
be set, and only with the end of life did 
the noble life’s work cease. 

“In their own tasks all their powers 
pouring 
These attain the mighty life you see.” 
A wholesome circle 


Perhaps we argue a little in a circle. 
If, in order to gain belief in ourselves, 
we must pour ourselves into whatever 
we undertake, thus making the work 
worthy of our belief, and if through be- 
lieving in the work we gain faith in its 
creator, then we are moving in a ring, 
but searcely in a “vicious circle.” 

Isn’t it through such confidence, thus 
fairly earned, that we finally acquire that 
essential quality which we, using the 
vernacular, have agreed to call “grip”? 
Also, isn’t it true that through a bravely 
won contest in that station of life where 
we find ourselves, there presents a possi- 
ble, an honorable means of escape? The 
first clue to the way out from any work 
which is believed in and yet remains un- 
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congenial, is usually to be found, not 
through ignobly deserting the work, but 
after the poor struggler has definitely 
determined to remain contentedly in the 
labyrinth, there with might learning to 
perfectly perform what the hand has 
found to do. In this event one of two 
conclusions almost inevitably follows— 
either the uncongenial work grows dear, 
or is dignified to something more congen- 
ial; or the way out suddenly opens, 
gained by the very fact that the laborer 
has attained new power, through deter- 
minedly finding content. 
“Never look for anything you lose,” 

advises the old adage; “while you look 
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for it, the devil keeps his paw on it.” 

the same way the Philanderer has 
seen the way out hid wholly from view 
so long, so it was hunted for too fever- 
ishly, too desperately. When the exit is 
forgotten in the absorption of the work 
within the walls, ten to one, an unseen 
postern will open wide—and then, ten 
to one, the worker will pass out of it 
with reluctance, or refuse to pass out at 
all, because of a delight in the work 
at "hand, done with a “might” that has 
reconciled the worker to her conditions. 
“Blessed are the faithful laborers, for 
they shall find content.” Isn’t there 
some such beatitude? 


Sense and Science in Dietetics 


By Thomas Lathrop Stedman, A M, M D 


Editor of The Medical Record 


HE sage Mr Dooley once 


nee 


remarked, “Nowadays 
tis th’ fashion to thry 
to emaciate ye’erself”— 
an observation amply 
justified by the solemn 
warnings against glut- 
tony uttered by most present day writers 
on diet. A favorite quotation of these 
dietetic Jeremiahs is that of a deceased 
English physician that men “dig their 
graves with their teeth.” Another 
aphorism, repeated with much unction 
by the enemies of conviviality, is that 
which gave joy to the miser in Moliere’s 
comedy, that “man should eat to live 
and not live to eat.” All these and other 
like sayings are true enough in a sense, 
for gluttony is no doubt one of the seven 
mortal sins, but taken at the foot of the 
letter they are mar-joys and life-shorten- 
ers. Men seldom dig their graves with 
their teeth—they dig them rather by not 
using their teeth. If men grimly eat 
to live they will not live long to eat. 
The pleasures of the table may be in- 
dulged in injuriously, but to set oneself 
sternly against them is to defy Nature 
and prepare the way for a life of dis- 
comfort, if not of misery, and an early 
death. 

There is nothing life-saving in ex- 
treme asceticism—it is just as much 
an abuse of the body as is gluttony, and 
its result is a short life and a sad one, 


which is even worse than a short life 
and a merry one. Man, in common with 
all living things, has a discriminating 
appetite for food, and even though, or 
rather because this appetite has been re- 
fined through the process of develop- 
ment, it is none the less normal and must 
be respected. Modern science has clearly 
shown that appetite is as necessary to 
digestion as is mastication, and what is 
eaten without relish is with difficulty, if 
at all, assimilated, for the stomach de- 
spises unsavory stuff and refuses to se- 
crete sufficient fluid for its digestion. 

The human body is a chemical ma- 
chine which needs food and air to keep 
it in motion and to repair its waste. 
With the supply of air we are not con- 
cerned at present, though it is a lamen- 
table fact that the great majority of 
people do not get enough of it; if they 
did there would be less need of disserta- 
tions on food. The man who lives in 
the open air—day and night—has little 
need to concern himself with what he 
puts in his stomach. He can eat what 
his palate craves, and it will usually be 
taken care of in the system; and if he 
takes a little more than is necessary to 
meet the wants of the organism it will be 
oxidized and excreted without harm. 
But unfortunately we live in houses in 
which are windows which can be closed, 
and as they usually are closed the neces- 
sity for dietetic warnings arises. 
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There are two opposing schools of 
dieteties, the followers of which may be 
broadly designated as meat eaters and 
vegetarians, or those who think that the 
food of mankind should be made up in 
great part of proteids or albuminous sub- 
stanees, and those who believe that man 
should revert to the food of his arboreal 
ancestors, and live chiefly on the non- 
nitrogenous fatty and starchy elements. 
Each of these great schools, especially 
the second, is divided into numberless 
seets, such as, in the frst school, the fish 
eaters, the consumers of red meats, and 
the white meaters; and in the second, 
the fruitarians, the nutarians, the gram- 
inivorous or breakfast fooders, the raw 
fooders, etc. Then there are the 
no-breakfasters, the two-mealers, the one- 
mealers, the water-drinkers, the dry eat- 
ers, and other faddists without end. 
Most of these diet cecentries are as 
wrong as wrong can be, their theories 
being based on nothing but pure assump- 
tion, and well fitted, if forced upon man- 
kind, to produce a race of short-lived 
degenerates. Many of the apostles of 
these dietetic creeds are ignorant of the 
chemical constitution of foodstuffs and 
equally so of the processes of digestion. 
For example, bread is denounced by 
many, who have dubbed it “the staff of 
death,” on the ground that it is chiefly 
starch and contains no real nourish¢ 
ment. The truth is that bread is largely 
proteid and contains an abundance of tis- 
sue-building material, although by no 
means a perfect food. And while on the 
subject of bread a word or two may be 
said regarding graham bread, whole 
wheat bread, and the like, in which the 
bran is retained in the flour on the theory 
that -it is “strong” food, well fitted to 
build up the bones and muscles. So it 
is, chemically, but the human stomach 
and intestines cannot digest it, and its 
only use is to act as a mild irritant to 
the mucous membrane of the intestines, 
so inereasing the action of the bowels; in 
other words, the brown element, or bran, 
of such breads, is a laxative medicine, 
and it is a question whether the same 
result could not be attained more ration- 
ally and less injuriously by a judiciously 
selected laxative pill. The best flour is 
made from the wheat after the husk, the 
indigestible bran, has been removed. 
Chickens can grind up bran in their 
gizzards and turn it into flesh and bone, 
but we have no gizzards and do not will- 
ingly take sand and other gritty sub- 
stances with our food; we might just as - 
well eat sawdust, on the theory that a 
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tree is tough and long-lived. Of course 
those to whom the taste of brown bread 
is agreeable may eat it, if it does not 
cause diarrhea or other digestive dis- 
turbances, but they should do so because 
they hike it and not rest under the de- 
lusion that they are thereby virtuous. 

Much light has been thrown on the 
process of digestion in the last few years 
by the investigations of Pavlov, a Rus- 
sian physiologist, and others. These in- 
vestigations have changed very materi- 
ally our views of this process and have 
served to explain many things relating 
to food, especially why it is that every 
food faddist thrives upon his particular 
diet, although it may differ in foto from 
that of his neighbor who thrives equally 
on his own regimen. Stories are told of 
dyspepties, living for years on earefully 
selected food of the blandest and “most 
easily digestible” sort and suffering mis- 
eries, who suddenly conceived a long- 
ing for corned beef and cabbage and 
surreptitious'y devoured a meal of it. 
To their delight as much as to their sur- 
prise there was nothing to pay for this 
yielding to the promptings of nature; 
digestion was perfectly performed for 
the first time in years. Such stories are 
not always apocryphal; they may be 
founded on fact, and their explanation is 
the same as that of the success of the 
food faddist. 

Pavlov found im experimenting on 
dogs that an abundance of gastric juice 
was secreted when they had food that 
they liked, even though this food was 
mechanically prevented from entering 
the stomach; whereas, when they were 
fed on things they did not care for, but 
could eat only when half starved, the 
secretion of gastric juice was very 
seanty. This he called the “appetite 
juice,” the process im the stomach being 
analogous to the familiar phenomenon 
of “watering in the mouth,” or inereased 
salivary secretion, caused by the sight 
or smell of savory food or even by the 
thought of it. He found also that the 
composition of the digestive fluids veried 
with the kind of food, each article swal- 
lowed calling forth, through some mys- 
terious signals transmitted to the stom- 
ach from the tongue and palate as soon 
as they had tasted the morsel placed in 
the mouth, just the sort of fluid best 
adapted to its digestion. The enthusias- 
tie appreciation by the dietetie crank of 
the unsavory food which he is persuaded 
will assure him strength and long life 
gives him a taste for it, and so the moth- 
erly stomach provides an abundance of 
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gastric juice of the proper composition 
and thereby saves him from the other- 
wise inevitable consequences of his folly. 

The intelligence of the stomach is in- 
deed remarkable. As we all know, the 
process of digestion begins in the mouth, 
where the food is, or should be, carefully 
masticated to reduce it to small parti- 
cles and mix it thoroughly with the 
saliva. The saliva is alkaline in reac- 
tion and loses its power when mixed with 
an acid fluid such as is the gastric juice. 
One would naturally suppose, therefore, 
that its digestive action would cease as 
soon as the food enters the stomach. 
But this organ knows something of 
chemistry and packs the freshly swal- 
lowed food away in one corner out of the 
reach of the glands which furnish the 
acid secretion, keeping it there for a 
while to give the saliva opportunity to 
complete the work it began in the mouth, 
Only then does it pass it along to the 
other end where the gastric juice can act 
upon it to effect the second stage of di- 
gestion. At this end the entrance into 
the intestine is guarded by a valve, the 
pylorus, which keeps the food mass back 
until it is in a proper state for intestinal 
digestion. This valve opens occasionally 
to let a little pass, but it is a faithful 
guard and if any particle needing further 
stomach digestion tries to get out, it 
closes the door promptly and will not 
open again until this interloper has been 
pushed out of the way or has received 
its proper passport from the gastric 
glands. 

The intestine is equally knowing and 
retains the food mass in the upper por- 
tion until, by a peculiar churning proc- 
ess, it has exposed every particle of it 
to the action of the bile and pancreatic 
juice. Then, and not until then, the 
churning action ceases and a propulsive 
movement is substituted, which propels 
the now thoroughly digested mass down 
to the lower parts, where the absorbent 
vessels take up each its own portion, sep- 
arating the albumins, the fats, and the 
sugars, and conveying them to the vari- 
ous tissues for direct assimilation, or to 
the liver for the further chemical 
changes necessary to fit them.for the uses 
of the body. 

This, in brief, is what Nature does 
when she is not thwarted in her purpose, 
and she will even do it in spite of the 
many obstacles put in her way by the 
ignorant, the faddy, or the gluttonous. 

The blame for the beginning of many, 
if not most, cases of dyspepsia rests 
with the sufferer himself. The stomach 
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and intestines do not go on a strike un- 
til they are forced to it by sheer inability 
to do work to which they are not adapted. 
Mastication is the only digestive process 
under man’s control, but thisis unfortu- 
nately (considering man’s nature) a very 
important process and its neglect fur- 
nishes the starting point for a train of 
evils. In the process of chewing, the 
food is broken up into small particles, so 
that every part is accessible to the action 
of the various digestive fluids; it is 
thoroughly mixed with saliva which be- 
gins the digestion of the starches (to be 
continued for a time, as we have seen, 
in the stomach) and which also acts as 
a lubricant to facilitate swallowing; and 
finally the food is brought to the temper- 
ature most suitable for digestion. If 
mastication is neglected the food reaches 
the stomach in large pieces which are di- 
gested very slowly and are retained an 
undue time, sometimes even until the 
next meal has been eaten; then the stom- 
ach has a job indeed, to dispose of two 
masses of crude, unchewed food in two 
different stages of digestion. No wonder 
that it finally rebels and abandons its 
task through sheer inability to perform 
it. Another and most important result 
of thorough chewing is that the quantity 
of food eaten is reduced. A smaller 
amount satisfies the appetite, the stom- 
ach is not overloaded, and the system is 
not burdened with the task-of dispos- 
ing of an accumulation of waste mate- 
rial which it is unable to utilize. 

Gladstone, it is said, used to chew each 
mouthful of food thirty-two times, one 
for each tooth. He probably did not 
have any such ironclad rule, and cer- 
tainly did not spend his eating hours in 
counting, for he was reputed to be an 
agreeable table companion. But he was 
a slow eater and a lusty masticator, and 
his reward was a good digestion and a 
long and useful life. 

Foods differ greatly in their degree of 
digestibility, but it is a fatal mistake for 
the healthy man to select only those 
which are most easily disposed of, espe- 
cially the so-called predigested foods. The 
digestive organs are constructed for the 
reception and disposition of all sorts of 
viands, but if they are coddled and given 
food which requires little labor on their 
part they acquire a lazy habit and will 
revolt if by chance they are called upon 
to digest something out of the usual line. 
A story is told of a small boy whose 
mother was learned in dietetics and could 
tell to the minute what length of time 
each sort of food required for its diges- 
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tion. She fed the child on pasteurized 
milk, underdone eggs, crisp toast, and 
approved breakfast foods. He seemed to 
thrive; his skin was smooth and pink, 
his temper was gentle, he slept well, and 
was round and plump. One day he went 
to visit his grandmother, an elderly lady 
of the old-fashioned sort to whose mind 
the stomach of a boy was second only to 
that of an ostrich. She wanted to give 
her grandson. a good time and with that 
end in view set before him good meals 
with plenty of meat and potatoes, topped 
off with cookies and pie. The poor little 
chap was in heaven for a time, but his 
“innards” had been pampered too long 
and could not stand un against the shock 
of mince pie and crullers. They rebelled, 
and after a purgatory of illness the child 
went to heaven indeed, a victim of mis- 
applied science. This is a parable ad- 
dressed to the food faddists—which they 
will not take to heart. They will blame 
the innocent grandmother and overlook 
the crime of the mother. 

Man is an omnivorous animal—whether 
he was originally intended to be one is 
outside of the question. In this practi- 
cal world we have to deal with existing 
facts and not with theories. Savage 
races live, some on animal food almost 
exclusively, some on vegetables, fruits 
and nuts, according to their environ- 
ment; but civilized man turns to both 
the animal and the vegetable world for 
his nutriment, and through a long course 
of adaptation his digestive organs have 
accommodated themselves to a mixed’ 
diet—meat, vegetables, fruits, nuts and 
sweets, even alcoholic beverages in mod- 
eration. This word is indeed the keynote 
of right eating—moderation. There is 
no one class of food which need be se- 
lected to the exclusion of any other (we 
are speaking to the normal man and not 
to the invalid who must be treated dictet- 
ically as well as medicinally), and while 
it is possible to live well and preserve 
health on a vegetarian diet, such a 
regime is entirely unnecessary. It is a 
greater tax on the digestive organs to ex- 
tract the needful amount of proteids 
from vegetables than from meat, and, 
even when digested, vegetable proteid is 
less easily ‘assimilated than that obtained 
from animal food. The cow, the pig, the 
sheep, the fowl, and fish are provided by 
Nature as the converters of vegetable 
proteid into animal, and it is only com- 
mon sense for man to leave this task to 
the lower orders of creation and to teke 


his food in the form best adapted to his’ 


needs. Vegetable proteid is contained in 
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a cellulose envelope, which the digestive 
juices of man are incapable of dissolv- 
ing, and if he would utilize it he must 
first cook the vegetables and prepare 
them in a special way so as to rupture 
this envelope, and even then he has a 
struggle to convert the vegetable proteid 
into a form which he can use. Vegeta- 
ble food is useful, for it supplies the nec- 
essary starches from which we derive en- 
ergy, and it is well to keep the assimila- 
tive functions in good working order by 
giving them occasionally something ex- 
tra to do, but they should not be worked 
too hard. It is more rational and sensible 
to eat meat at the principal meal of the 
day, and to depend upon cereals and other 
vegetable foods only as a means of giv- 
ing variety and of supplying the starchy 
elements. The mixed diet which man 
has evolved for himself through a long 
process of adaptation is the one most fit 
for his nutritional needs. If vegetarian- 
ism, or any other fad, is a question of 
taste, well and good—taste is proverbi- 
ally a matter on which there is no dis- 
pute, and the normal digestive organs 
ean take care of whatever is handed to 
ihem—but it is not necessary to the phys- 
ical salvation of the race, and to most of 
us it is repugnant and consequently in- 
jurious in the long run. 

Cheerfulness at meals, savory food, and 
thorough mastication before swallowing 
constitute the tripod upon which good 
digestion and nutrition rest. The kind 
of food and its preparation may be left 
to individual taste and instinct. These 
are guides which we may follow with im- 
plicit trust. Our part is to see that the 
food is well cooked, tastily served, thor- 
oughly chewed, and taken in moderation. 
So long as the viands are relished and 
eaten with cheerfulness, we may be sure 
that they will serve their purpose. Even 
fried food, if savory and thoroughly mas- 
ticated, is not beyond the power of the 
stomach to digest. 

Food-faddism is no modern institu- 
tion. It plagued the Romans as it 
plagues us today. Pliny had an honest 
scorn of the dietary cranks of his time, 
and we cannot better close this mi!d pro- 
test against the enemies of temperate 
conviviality than by a quotation from 
his diatribe against the pseudo-scientific 
dietasters of his day. The translation 
is that of Ho'land: 

“Like to the former rules is this also, 
as touching our diet, that it be not too 
precise, but so as we may feed indiffer- 
ently of all viands, and acquaint our bod- 
ies with varieties of meats; which is ob- 
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served to be the best way to maintain 
our health; and in very truth, Hippoc- 
rates saith, that to eat but one meal a 
day, to forbear dinners, is a diet that will 
drie up a man’s body within, and bring 
it soon to age and decay. But this 
aphorism of his he pronounced as a 
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Physitian to reclaim us from that hun- 
gry and sparing diet, and not as a patron 
and maintainer of full feeding and 
gourmandise; for I assure you, a temper- 
ate and moderate use of our meats is the 
wholesomest thing that is for our bodily 
health.” 


All Halloween 


By H. C. L. 


» UR house had two large 
rooms on the first floor, 
with a basement kitchen. 
These rooms, dining room 
and living room, opened 
into each other with the 
usual large sliding doors, 

so that when they were thrown together 
there was plenty of room for dancing. 
About ten days before Halloween we sent 
out invitations, written on brown paper, 
in a cramped hand: “Old Mother Meg 
sez to cum to Blank avenue, at 8 by the 
clock, on Halloween, and she will tell 
you your fate. Pleze cum in clothes so 


you won’t be reckenized, and send your 
anser before the owl hoots again.” 
Father and two or three of the boys 
went off into the woods and brought 
home great masses of branches, some of 
them tall enough to reach the ceiling 


when fastened upright. These were put 
up all around the rooms against the 
walls and in the corners, and the fire- 
places were filled with great jars of ferns. 
The chandeliers were hung with boughs, 
and from corner to corner were sus- 
pended, in curved lines, picture wires, 
hung at intervals with tiny Japanese 
lanterns. 

In the two front windows were placed, 
on pedestals, two large pumpkin lanterns, 
while in the front door was a sign that 
covered the whole glass, written with 
red, yellow and black crayons: “Abandon 
hope, ye who enter here.” The light di- 
rectly back of it gave the effect of let- 
ters of fire. On the’wal] just back of the 
door we fastened a devil’s head made of 
red plaster; in this was a big wax 
candle. In one corner of the dining room 
we made a tent out of three poles cov- 
ered with an old red Indian blanket 
with a bright border. In the middle of 
the room we had fixed three forked sticks, 
from which an old kettle was suspended 
holding salt and wood alcohol. 


Two of us dressed as Dame Fortunes 
in scarlet costumes trimmed with tiny 
brass bells. We wore long black mitts 
edged with bells, made of openwork 
stockings cut in a point to fit down over 
the hand, scarlet satin masks, snowwhite 
wigs and a little crownlike ornament, 
in which were more bells. Bells on our 
slippers completed the rig. 

Another was dressed as Old Mother 
Meg, in a short, full black skirt, red slip- 
pers with big buckles on them, and a 
searlet cape. A hump on her shoulders 
gave the crowning touch. Her witch- 
cap was made of a black sailor hat with 
a tall peak of black enamel cloth. She 
wore a long, straight, black wig, and her 
face and hands were powdered. Pow- 
dered black was rubbed in to produce the 
wrinkles, and she carried the familiar 
stout, black cane. Nobody recognized 
her as she thumped on the floor with a 
searching glare through her ancient, 
square-bowed spectacles. She sat in the 
little tent when the guests first came, 
mumbling to herself. 

The guests came in disguise and some 
of the costumes were very funny. As 
soon as the friends arrived, Dame For- 
tune held her fingers to her lips as a 
sign that no word was to be spoken. The 
girls and men were quietly ushered into 
two rooms upstairs. After all had ar- 
rived my brother, dressed up as a knight 
in a brown velvet costume, gave a thun- 
dering knock with his immense sword at 
each door, and motioning the guests out 
one by one, paired them off in couples. 
Then downstairs they filed, out into the 
dining room, where Old Mother Meg ap- 
peared from out her tent with an old 
stump of a lighted candle. Still mum- 
bling she thrust the candle into the kettle 
of alcohol and salt, which blazed up in 
a weird way. We all circled around 
this in a ghostlike dance, each uttering 
some peculiar noise. The effect was all 
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that could be desired. We danced 
around this until it burned out. Then 
one by one we followed old Mother Meg 
into her tent, where, by the aid of her 
eards, she told our fortunes. 

The two Dame Fortunes copied the 
predictions on sheets of paper and they 
were laid aside for later use. Meanwhile 
the kettle was removed, the music began 
and all danced while the fortunes were 
being told, no one speaking, but all try- 
ing to penetrate the disguises. The 
dance programs were made of scarlet 
rough cardboard, and the dances were all 
named: Mother Meg waltz; witches’ two- 
step; mystery lanciers, etc. The names 
we used were those our disguises sug- 
gested. After an hour of dancing, 
Mother Meg came to the middle of the 
room, waved her old black stick, de- 
manded absolute silence, and in a shrill 
voice said: 

“Kettle’s boiled, boiled right well, 
Your fortunes I with cards did tell, 
And at the midnight hour you’!l know 
What fate and the cards to me did show. 
And now I one and all command 
To remove their masks and be a merry 
band.” 


We were requested to go into the liv- 
ing room, and the doors were closed, 
while we played all sorts of Halloween 
tricks. We had the two jack-o’-lanterns 
marked all over with tiny initials. The 
girls were blindfolded, one by one, and 
placed in front of one jack-o’-lantern, 
the men in front of the other; then with 
hatpins they pierced the fateful initials. 
A tub was filled with water, and English 
walnut shells, split in half, with a bit of 
lighted candle in each, were set adrift. 
Each guest named one. If two floated 
side by side, so their owners were sup- 
posed to do through life. If they quietly 
burned out, short lives were foretold. If 
they knocked against each other and 
separated, they would quarrel badly. 


At quarter of 12 the dining room doors 
were opened. .The feast was spread out 
in the middle of the floor on a tablecloth, 
with a sofa cushion at each place. On 
each pillow reposed an envelope deco- 
rated with a mysterious sketch, and 
sealed with red wax. Each guest had 
to find his own seat by the sketch. Most 
of the sketches were puns on the names 
of the guests. 

At 12 o’clock permission was given to 
open the envelopes. In them were found 
the fortunes, which each in turn read 
aloud. The menus were made of black 
bristol board cut in the form of witches’ 
caps, lettered in white ink, and read as 
follows: “Imp pain, chestnuts, apple 
mystery, witch cake, Halloween pates, 
midnight twister, fortune fruit, and 
devil’s concoction.” Translated this 
read: “Tiny sandwiches, cut like caps, 
chestnuts raw and boiled, apples scooped 
out and filled with a salad, a cake filled 
with favors—a doll’s thimble for the 
old maid, a tiny pipe for the jolly good 
fellow, a nursing bottle, a coin for the 
wealthiest, a key, a ring, a button, and 
a stein.” All of these were supposed to 
have a meaning. 

The Halloween pates were tiny pump- 
kin pies, the “midnight twister” was 
old-fashioned, homemade crullers and 
the fortune fruit, English walnut shells 
holding rhymes. Devil’s concoction was 
a big demijohn of sweet cider. We had 
wooden pie plates and Japanese nap- 
kins. Everything was put on the table 
at once, in the homely, old-fashioned 
way. The pies were served on tiny tin 
plates, the crullers in a milk pan, the 
cider from the demiiohn was served in 
mugs and the fruit in baskets, as nearly 
like a picnie as possible. With the deco- 
rations it really looked like a midnight 
pienic out in the woods. Afterward we 
all ran around the house in couples, each 
with a handful of salt and a mouthful 
of water. 


The Way of a Maid 


By Martha G. Haskell 


To ain she smiles, to ain she sighs, 
Anither bids to stay 

And but to ain, she gies nae glance 
To bear wi’ him away. 

To ain she gies her gowden ring, 

To ain her kerchief gay; 


And only ain, nae trinket hath 

To bid him langer stay. 

But while, wi’ lauch and careless een 
Past him, her glances stray, 


There’s ain, wi’ neither smile nor ring, . 


Ha ta’en her heart away. 
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HAVE always had much 
curiosity regarding the 
living expenses of other 
families and the way they 
are divided; not the pro- 
portions as they should be 
according to statisticians, 
but as they actually are. As others may 
have a similar wish, I am willing under 
the disguise of anonymity to contrib- 
ute the following taken from my cash 
book for 1905. These are the actual ex- 
penses in round numbers of a family of 
five, three adults and two school chil- 
dren, living in an inland town, two 
hundred miles from Boston. 

First and largest, food, $323, sub- 
divided as follows: groceries $144; meat 
$56; milk, butter and cream $70; fruit 
and vegetables $45; miscellaneous $8. 

Second, clothing, $215. 

Rent $106. We own a house worth 
about $5000, so I have reckoned as “rent” 
the repairs, taxes, fire insurance, water 
rent ($10) and electric lights ($25). I 
did not reckon interest on the money in- 
vested as that should be counted on both 
sides of the ledger, income and outgo. 

Amusement $94. This includes vaca- 


A Confession—Who Will Follow? 


By Housemother 


tion expenses, two Boston trips and one 
western visit, besides numerous local en- 
tertainments. 

Books, magazines and stationery $24. 

Fuel $110. We average to burn each 
year about eight tons of coal at $7 per 
ton, three cords of wood at $7 per cord 
and seventy-five gallons of gasoline at 
20 cents per gallon, making a total cost 
of $92. Of course the amount varies 
from year to year. 

Help, including washing at the steam 
laundry, $13. I keep no maid and hire 
only occasionally by the day. 

Life insurance and other savings $250; 
doctors’ and dentists’ bills $38; house- 
hold repairs and renewals $42. This lat- 
ter item includes soap and all other sup- 
plies for the house, besides food, as well 
as new furniture. Miscellaneous ex- 
penses $87. This is a large class and in- 
cludes everything not already classified, 
as accident insurance, club dues, church 
and charitable subscriptions, presents 
and barber’s bills. 

The total expenses for the year run up 
to $1,302. We neither try.to scrimp nor 
expect to have all we wish, but do en- 
deavor to live as wholesome and happy 
lives as we can from day to day. 


Ingenious Plans of Pittsburg Churches 


HE women’s industrial exchange of 
an Episcopal church in Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, for many years has 

given employment to aged women of the 
parish. The “grandmothers,” as they 
are called, rarely less than fifty of them, 
and often many more, come to the 
church every Tuesday, at which time 
the exchange receives and pays for the 
work of the past week and gives out the 

new. 

This work is anything which aged 
hands can do—plain sewing, knitting, 
crocheting, darning, patchwork, or even 
homely decoctions, such as cough reme- 
dies, liniments and salves. One dollar’s 
worth of work each week for each one 


By Cara Reese 


is always assured, and sometimes much 
more. The exchange never lacks for 
work to give out. Its mission is well un- 
derstood in the neighborhood. Busy 
housekeepers send in their towels and 
tablecloths for hemming, name tapes to 
be stitched to the college students’ 
clothes, small garments to be made or 
mended, scraps for another patch or two 
of the quilt under way, cushions to be 
covered and numberless other little tasks. 

The fee asked is not large, as the ex- 
change is not a money-making institu- 
tion. Any surplus which comes to its 
treasury is invested in apron gingham 
and material for petticoats, and these are 
made up when other work is slack and 
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are later sold. Some of these workers 
find their only support through this ex- 
change. Others would be a burden on 
poverty-stricken relatives but for its 
help. Others are bedridden and pay for 
their medical attention through the bit 
of work which is sent to them each week. 

The women’s guild of a Methodist 
church keeps half a dozen sewing ma- 
chines busy on Wednesdays in the mak- 
ing of petticoats on order. These skirts 
are not only of plain muslin and striped 
goods, but are also of the more elaborate 
silk and satin, beruffled and lace trimmed. 
Measure is taken and fit guaranteed. 
Another gives all its Wednesdays to 
quilt and comfortable making, and still 
another to aprons, nurses’ aprons and 
caps, for which there is a great demand, 
being a specialty. 

A Baptist church fills any orders, on 
a few hours’ notice, for cake, pies, dough- 
nuts, cookies and the like, and holds 
sales of these commodities frequently 
on Saturdays. A young women’s circle 
in an Episcopal church has compiled a 
cookbook with recipes signed by public 
women which has run through several 
editions and proved a profitable enter- 
prise. A downtown church has served 
a fifteen-cent supper on Wednesday even- 
ings for many years, not only.for the 
men of the church who are desirous of 
remaining in town for the evening serv- 
ice, but for anyone, shopper or transient. 


Low as the price is, they have made it 
pay handsomely. 

Each Methodist housekeeper in our 
city is asked every year to set aside one 
tumbler, jar or can from her preserves 
for a specific benevolence. The disburse- 
ment is made through deaconess nurses, 
to the sick, to the pantries of orphanages 
or needy institutions. 

A member of an Episcopal sisterhood 
noticed some primary school children 
running to school one bitter cold day 
and stopping every minute to pu!l up the 
stockings on their garterless legs. On 
the next Wednesday the sisterhood found 
its work laid out for it in the shape of 
garter making. Last winter hundreds 
of pairs of elastics were sent to the kin- 
dergartens. and public schéols in the 
poorer districts, to be handed out by the 
teachers as the need demanded. This 
same sisterhood for six years past has 
paid the salary of a woman and neces- 
sary assistants to bathe, once a week, the 
kindergarten children in a poor and 
thickly crowded settlement, the school 
furnishing the bathtub and the sister- 
hood all supplies, including much of the 
— of clothing required by the chil- 

ren. 

Certain of the domestic activities of 
some of the churches of our city I have 
briefly outlined. Many readers no doubt 
would be interested to learn from church 
workers of other successful plans. 


Little Songs of Home 


Home 
By Alice E. Allen 


Sometimes, in dreams, I see a room 
With massive walls and fair; 

Rose-shaded lights shut out the gloom, 

The air is sweet with flowers in bloom, 
And you are there. 


Sometimes, the room I see in dreams 
Is homely, small, and bare; 

The table waits, the kettle steams, 

O’er all the cheery firelight streams, 
And you are there. 


What matter, dear, which dream come 
true: 
The mansion rich and rare, 
The little cottage hid from view b 
In God’s own sunshine, wind, and dew, 
If you are there? 


Two Ways of Housekeeping 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald 


Once we kept house for the eyes of the 
neighbors; 

Then had we nothing but show for our 
labors. 

Now we keep house for our comfort—our 
own, 

And ’round us are odors of heart’s-ease 
full blown. 


Persian Proverb 
By Rose Mills Powers 


As trees of sandalwood make sweet 
The ax that lays them low, 

Let love enable thee to greet 
With friendliness thy foe; 

And though he smite thee, still to meet 
With blessing every blow. 
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Entertaining Without a Maid 
By Caroline French Benton 


The time has gone by when it seemed 
impossible to entertain friends merely 
beeause one happened to be without a 
maid. It is becoming if not fashion- 
able, at least, usual, to be servantless part 
or all of the time, and we have ceased 
to feel apologetic over it. Indeed, the 
very feeling of freedom from thraldom 
rather suggests our inviting our friends 
to enjoy themselves with us. So it hap- 
pens that the question of how to learn 
the art of entertaining without a maid 
has become a study of vital interest to 
the housewife. How shall a company 
luncheon or dinner be served easily and 
gracefully? 

The very simplest way of entertaining 


is of course at an afternoon tea, and 
here is a good place to acquire one’s a b 
e’s before going on to the more difficult 


tasks. A table, must be spread either 
with a small luncheon cloth or with a 
centerpiece laid on the bare table, and a 
few good sized doilies under the plates. 
In the middle of the table is a vase of 
flowers, or a pot of ferns; there should 
be plates of sandwiches, cakes, and 
dishes of candies and salted nuts, placed 
where they will look well. At one end is 
the tea service on a tray with the kettle 
or urn, lighted. Close at hand are the 
teapot, cream jug and sugar bowl, the 
spoons, a dish of sliced lemon, a tray 
bowl, and a little heap of net bags, each 
holding two teaspoons of dry tea leaves. 
These bags are to be laid, one at a time, 
in the teapot, the boiling water is then 
poured on; when the strength of the tea 
is gone the bag is lifted out, dropped in 
the tray bowl and a fresh one used. If 
the tea is an informal affair it is not 
necessary to have anything more for re- 
freshments, but usually chocolate is put 
at one end of the table with cups, spoons 
and a bowl of whipped cream; or, lem- 
onade or some other cold beverage takes 
its place and small plates and glass sher- 
bet cups stand by the punch bowl on the 
table, as the hostess prefers. 


There should be a side table set in the 
dining room with plenty of fresh cups, 
spoons and plates, and a supply of cake, 
sandwiches and nuts, to avoid any delay. 
There should also be a table behind a 
screen for soiled dishes, in case they can- 
not be carried at once to the kitchen. 
There should be one person to constantly 
wash and wipe the dishes brought out, so 
that there will be plenty ready for use. 
Friends will gladly help serve at the tea; 
one or two should be in the parlor, wel- 
coming and introducing, and four or 
more in the dining room, two ladies serv- 
ing the tea and two more the chocolate 
or lemonade. 

An afternoon or evening card party 
is another easy way of entertaining with- 
out a maid, for the small tables are all 
ready for the refreshments to be laid. 
The hostess may prepare much of the 
food offered in advance. The day before 
the party she should make the cake and 
salt the nuts. On the morning of the 
day itself either make a salad or prepare 
a hot dish, such as creamed chicken, and 
the sandwiches, and place on tables in 
the kitchen everything that will be 
needed later on for serving. The hostess 
should not play, but must leave the room 
near the end of the game to make the 
final preparations. Several ladies should 
be asked to assist in serving. They must 
come in advance of the other guests to 
learn what and how they are to serve. 

One table in the kitchen, or if the din- 
ing room is not used, the dining table 
may hold small lunch cloths or large 
napkins which are to cover the card 
tables, with four forks, efght spoons, 
four napkins, and four tumblers grouped 
together, ready for each table. The salad 
may be in bowls or it may be ready 
served on plates; there should be a plate 
of sandwiches and one of cake prepared 
for each table. While the guests are eat- 
ing the first course of creamed chicken, 
oysters or salad, the hostess may be serv- 
ing the ice cream on individual plates, 
and while this is being eaten she should 
pour the coffee. Then when all have fin- 
ished she, with her helpers, may quickly 
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take out all the dishes and cloths to the 
kitchen and leave the room in order 
again. 

A luncheon may also be given without 
a maid, provided only a few courses are 
offered. It may have its main course 
prepared in advance on plates and 
brought in by the hostess, or it may be on 
a platter, served from the table. A chaf- 
ing-dish may be used for this course, al- 
though it is a most informal fashion. 
The table may be laid soon after break- 
fast with a lunch cloth or doilies, a fern 
dish, some small dishes of salted nuts, 
and at each cover, a knife, fork, two 
spoons, a napkin, a tumbler and a bread 
and butter plate. Just before the lunch- 
eon is served a hot plate may be laid at 
each cover and on this a small one, with 
either a cup of soup or a small glass of 
fruit, or a grape fruit. After the course 
the small plates may be removed by the 
hostess and the platter of fried chicken, 
or chops and peas, placed in front of her. 
She should serve this course, the guests 
passing the plates themselves. This is 
the easiest and most informal method; 
another way is to lay no hot plates but 
remove the small cold ones with the soup 
cup or fruit and bring in the second 
course on the plates; this, however, takes 
much more time and means more passing 
for the hostess. The third course, of 
salad, may stand ready on the sideboard, 
and as the soiled plates are taken out, 
fresh ones may be laid in turn; then the 
hostess may serve the salad herself or 
have the bowl passed around the table. 
These plates must be removed with the 
bread and butter plates, the table 
crumbed and the dessert placed in front 
of the hostess to be served by her. The 
guests may then return to the parlor and 
the hostess may bring in the coffeepot 
to a small table, prepared with cups and 
sugar, and pour the coffee in that room. 

Another way of managing a luncheon 
without a maid is to have it served from 
the sideboard on small tables, one’s 
friends helping; this is called a buffet 
luncheon and is exactly like that served 
at a card party, with one or two more 
courses. On the sideboard are the pre- 
pared salads, cake and sandwiches, with 
fresh napkins, cups, plates, forks and 
spoons. Each little table is laid with a 
cloth and three or more covers. The 
guests come and go, being served for two 
hours or more. Bouillon, creamed oys- 
ters, lobster Newburg, with a choice of 
salads, ices and cake, with coffee, are us- 
ually offered. If one wishes to entertain 
a great many guests at luncheon this is 


a very good, as well as fashionable, 
method. 

A supper or high tea is exactly like 
the usual luncheon. The table has a 
lunch cloth or doilies, the courses are 
soup or fruit, followed by a hot dish 
such as chicken, with potatoes or peas, 
then a salad, then a course of fresh 
fruit or preserves, or, possibly, ice cream 
with cake, though that is not considered 
quite the thing for this meal. Coffee is 
served in large cups with the hot course. 
The soup or fruit, as at the luncheon, 
must be on the table when the guests 
come out; these things are removed, the 
second course served,-the plates changed 
and the salad passed, the crumbs re- 
moved and the last course put on. The 
small dinner moves much as do these two 
meals. Four courses are quite enough 
to offer, and the first, soup or grape fruit, 
may be put on the table in advance. The 
meat and vegetables must be brought in 
and served from the table, the salad from 
the sideboard, and the dessert dispensed 
by the hostess, with coffee in the parlor. 

The secret of entertaining easily with- 
out a maid is to have everything ready 
in advance. All that can should be 
cooked the day before. The table should 
be laid long before it will be needed; the 
meat and vegetables should be put in 
their dishes to be kept hot, before the 
first guest comes. The side table and 
buffet should be utilized as much as pos- 
sible, so that the hostess need not leave 
the dining room oftener than is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

All apologies should be dispensed with, 
for everyone must come knowing that 
the meal is to be informal, and the spirit 
that of a sort of picnic. The hostess 
should take the part of maid when she 
leaves her seat with as much grace as 
she takes that of hostess when she re- 
sumes it. The guests should ordinarily 
not be permitted to lend a hand in serv- 
ing, since too often that results in con- 
fusion; the hostess can do best alone, or 
by alternating in serving with one 
woman guest who knows in advance just 
what to do for her share. Of course in 
doing without a maid the hostess never 
puts anything away or washes any dishes 
until the last guest has departed. How- 
ever much she may be conscious of a dis- 
ordered kitchen and piles of soiled dishes 
she must be smilingly oblivious to them 
until she is alone. If housekeepers re- 
alized that the pleasures of hospitality 
need not be denied them servantless, 
this delightful form of entertaining 
would be more popular. 
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Popcorn Dainties 


By Amelia Sulzbacher 


“What makes popcorn pop?” asks the 
inquisitive youngster. By the evasive 
replies he usually receives it is evident 
that the real reason is not generally 
known. The different kinds of corn con- 
tain oil in varying proportions. In pop- 
corn there is a considerable amount. 
This expands when heated, becomes ex- 
plosive and causes the kernels to pop 
open. In common corn the percentage 
of oil is small and for this reason it only 
cracks, without exploding, when heated. 

Popcorn is inexpensive and nutritious 
as well, if not used to overindulgence. 
From soup to dessert it finds a place on 
our menus, while a great varicty of 
sweets may be made from it. It is a 
pleasing conceit of today to sprinkle 
large and perfect grains of freshly 
popped corn over light, thin cream 
soups just as each portion is served. 
Floating on the surface, they are cer- 
tainly attractive and are also a most ex- 
cellent substitute for wafers or croutons. 
Another clever idea is to serve fresh but- 
tered popcorn with salad. The combina- 
tion is delicious and the corn should be 
tastefully arranged, encircling a mound 
of salad. Popcorn, either sugared or but- 
tered, may fittingly be served with plain 
ice cream and ices and the combination 
is both novel and dainty. 

There is always a best way of doing 
things and popping corn is no exception. 
Put enough corn in the popper to almost 
but not quite cover the bottom, then 
pour cold water over it. Hold the popper 
first some little distance from the heat, 
then gradually bring it closer, shaking 
it well all the time to keep the corn 
from burning. If it does not commence 
to pop in about three and a half minutes, 
place it where it will get the strongest 
heat possible. If it commences to pop 
under that time, draw it away from the 
heat. When popping commences about 
every kernel should pop open at once. If 
there is a long time between the popping 
of the first and the last kernels, the corn 
will have become tough from the heat. 
Wetting the corn produces steam when 
the popper is put over the fire. The 
steam softens the shells of the kernels, 
gives them time to become thoroughly 
heated and causes them to burst open 
from the very center. In this way there 
are very few hard centers, as so fre- 
quently happens when the corn is heated 
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too quickly. Following are excellent 
recipes for popcorn. 
Buttered Popcorn, No 1 


After the desired quantity of corn has 
been popped, look it over carefully, re- 
jecting all imperfect grains. Put into a 
large, deep bowl. For about four quarts 
of corn, melt a fourth of a cup of butter, 
pour it in a thin stream over the hot 
corn, stirring it through evenly with a 
large spoon. Sprinkle at once with sa!t 
from a salt shaker, continuing the stir- 
ring, and taking care to sift it evenly 
over all. The salt thus clings to the 
butter instead of falling to the bottom of 
the bowl. 


Buttered Popcorn, No 2 


Into a large, deep stewing pan or skil- 
let with a close-fitting lid put two table- 
spoons of lard, or butter, or half of 
each. The corn will be whiter if lard is 
used. When melted, add about half a 
eup of shelled popcorn. Stir until the 
corn is evenly coated, cover closely, and 
heat gradually as directed in popping 
corn, shaking the pan vigorously all the 
while. In about four minutes all should 
commence to pop at once and each ker- 
nel be large, white and delicious. Re- 
move all imperfect grains, then shake the 
salt on evenly, without adding any more 
butter. 


Sugared Popcorn 


Put two cups of sugar, either granu- 
lated or brown, or half of each, two table- 
spoons of vinegar and half a cup of 
water into a buttered saucepan. Cook 
until it forms a hard ball when tried in 
cold water. Add a fourth of 2 cup of 
butter when the candy is almost done. 
In a large, deep bowl or granite pan have 
four quarts of freshly popped corn from 
which all imperfect grains have been re- 
moved. Pour the hot syrup in a fine 
stream over the corn, stirring briskly to 
distribute it evenly. Continue to stir 
until it is cool, when each separate grain 
will be coated. If half a cup or more of 
powdered sugar is sifted over the corn 
while stirring, the kernels separate more 
readily and the corn is firm and deli- 
cious. 

Popcorn Balls 

Put three-fourths of a cup of coffee 
C sugar, three-fourths of a cup of gran- 
ulated sugar, half a cup cf New Orleans 
molasses, half a cup of water and a 
tablespoon of vinegar together into a 
buttered saucepan. Cook, without stir- 
ring, to the hard-ball stage, adding a 
fourth of a cup of butter when it spins 
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a thread. When done, add a fourth of a 
teaspoon of soda, and pour as in sugared 
popeorn over four quarts of fresh and 
perfectly popped corn. When the syrup 
is evenly distributed over the corn, dip 
the hands into cold water, take up a por- 
tion of the hot mixture and press into 
balls. Dip the hands in the water be- 
fore forming each ball and work expedi- 
tious!y, before the mass becomes cold and 
hardens. Keep the balls in a cold place, 
as they soften and become tough in a 
warm room. It is an excellent plan to 
wrap each ball separately in paraffin 
paper. 

Popcorn Bars 


Crush fresh, perfectly popped corn on 
a molding board with a rolling pin. For 
about a quart of the crushed corn make 
a syrup as directed for popcorn balls, us- 
ing half the rule. Cook until it becomes 
brittle when tested in cold water, then 
add the crushed corn. When perfectly 
mixed, press into a buttered dripping 
pan to the depth of half an inch, patting 
it smooth with a potato masher. Mark 
into bars with a sharp knife. Break 
apart when cold and wrap in paraffin 
paper. A cup of crushed nutmeats added 
with the corn is a very agreeable addi- 
tion. 


Popcorn Brittle 

Add a cup of chopped peanuts to about 
three quarts of fresh, perfectly popped 
corn. Put a cup each of white and 
brown sugar into a smooth skillet, put 
over the fire and stir constantly until 
melted to a syrup, add two tablespoons 
of molasses, a fourth of a cup of butter 
and pour over the corn as directed for 
sugared popcorn, stirring continually 
until the kernels separate. 


Popcorn Marguerites 

Make a boiled frosting as for cake, us- 
in a cup of sugar and a tablespoon of 
vinegar for two whites of eggs. When 
the frosting is done, stir into it about 
three cups of fresh, perfect popcorn. 
Spread wafers, preferably unsalted ones, 
thickly with the mixture, and bake un- 
til a delicate brown in a moderate oven. 
These are easily made and delicious. ° 


Many find difficulty in whipping heavy 
cream if milk is added to increase the 


amount. If the cream alone is whipped 
till nearly stiff, then milk added, beaten 
again and the process repeated, one will 
be surprised how much mi'k may be 
added and yet keep it stiff. L. S. H. 
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A Suburban Club’s Experiment 


By Mary H. Northend 


Nor more than a year the Outlook 
club, composed of a small circle of bright 
young women in the suburban town of 
Merrymount, had met to discuss chari- 
table work and personal diversions. One 
of the members, however, had come to 
feel that they had given too little con- 
sideration to a subject that was more 
closely related to their everyday life. 
This was the problem of devising a bet- 
ter system of housekeeping, especially 
with regard to the daily meals. She re- 
alized that some new methods should be 
found whereby they could secure greater 
economy of time and materials, without 
sacrifice of sufficiency and delicacy. 

The wisdom of her proposal was imme- 
diately recognized, but at first no one 
could see how to put it into execution. 
Before they separated, however, the 
eldest member, though yet under thirty, 
made a suggestion. She was listened to 
with great deference, as everyone knew 
to what trials she had recently been sub- 
jected in the remodeling of an ancestral 
home, which, though attractive, still 
lacked many modern conveniences. In 
spite of these cares, however, she had 
found time to perfect her knowledge of 
cooking, as they all could testify, having 
been favored with occasional “bites” 
from her kitchen. 

The proposition was this, that the club 
discuss the making out and preparation 
of daily menus and that each month one 
member shou'd invite the others to meet 
at her home for a luncheon. Here they 
should freely criticise the efforts of their 
hostess and compare notes. They would 
obtain the best results, she thought, by 
making the luncheons strictly informal, 
as the end in view would be perfection in 
regular home cooking, rather than the 
making of “company dishes.” This last 
reassured the members whose dining 
room accessories were as yet incomplete, 
and the plan was enthusiastically ac- 
cepted, especially by two brides, one of 
whom had been a “business woman,” 
while the other was a college girl whose 
domestic education had been neglected. 

Mrs Prescott, the originator of the 
plan, offered to give the first luncheon. 
She recommended the study of a scien- 
tifie cook book, upon which she largely 
depended, and suggested that they try 
some of the menus found in the maga- 
zines published in the interest of young 
housewives. The college bride promptly 
advised everyone to keep a notebook for 
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the exchange of recipes and labor-saving 
expedients, and to this they all agreed. 

When Mrs Prescott came to think out 
the menu for the luncheon, she decided 
as far as possible to depend upon the 
bountiful garden which the old home 
place afforded, and which she in her lei- 
sure hours had helped to cultivate. The 
fine rea friit of the heavy-laden tomato 
vines was most abundant. Mock bisque 
could be easily provided from the ripest 
of these, while the more solid firm ones 
could be stuffed for baking, with minced 
lamb and well-seasoned bread crumbs. 
The lettuce from her last planting would 
furnish the leaves that seemed fash- 
ioned as cups to hold a salad. This 
should be composed of cucumbers, wax 
beans, brussel sprouts, diced beets and 
button onions garnished with clusters of 
the dainty cherry tomatoes. The fruit 
from their celebrated peach tree should 
help provide the dessert, while the lus- 
cious purp'e grapes and juicy Seckel 
pears wou!d form an appropriate orna- 
ment for the table. ’ 

The eventful day found her very busy, 
as she had no helper and must needs pre- 
pare everything well beforehand. For 
some time it had been a rule with her 
that as large a part of her meal as possi- 
ble should be placed on the table at 
once. Her old-fashioned covered dishes 
helped her in this respect and many 
steps were saved. The unconvention- 
ality of the method was forgotten by her 
friends in admiring the appointments of 
the dining room. The china of a grand- 
mother stood on a fine old sideboard, the 
clocly of a great grandmother ticked the 
moments away, a massive mahogany 
table, shining with polish of years, filled 
the center of the room, while a Consti- 
tution mirror reflected the portraits of 
past generations. 

The table was laid with a simple 
luncheon set of hemstitched linen and 
decked with bunches of old-fashioned 
flowers; at each place a different kind, 
selected with reference to the character- 
istics of the guests. In the center of all 
the autumn fruits were piled high. A 
tall tureen, conspicuous for its graceful 
lines, contained the soup, with which 
croutons were served. An oval, covered 
platter held the baked tomatoes, gar- 
nished with parsley. Two large plates, 
covered with doilies, were filled with 
cream of tartar biscuit; commonplace to 
be sure, but made deliciously light and 
rendered more crusty by the diminutive 
size—that of an English walnut. 

While enjoying the first courses, the 
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guests were allowed to feast their eyes 
upon the salad, which one of them was 
asked to serve; whereupon the rule was 
immediately made that each one enter- 
taining should be assisted in serving by 
the member to whom the following lunch- 
eon had been assigned. Upon a Dutch 
side table were placed all the dishes 
needed for the different courses, thus ob- 
viating any occasion for leaving the 
room. This table also held the dessert, 
which consisted of peach puffs, baked in 
small blue cups, to be eaten with cream. 

When the time came to open the note- 
books the hostess gave her recipes in 
detail. She explained that she had 
chosen these simple dishes as a basis 
upon which they might work with great 
economy. The soup was one of many 
kinds that could be made without stock 
(not always at hand), such as cream of 
celery, potato, pea, corn, onion and mock 
oyster. The baked tomatoes illustrated 
the combination of meat and vegetable 
wherein “left-overs” might be utilized, 
without a formal rule; she mentioned 
green bell peppers, cut in halves and 
stuffed with any kind of meat mixed with 
bread or cracker crumbs; as well as cro- 
quettes in which peas, potatoes, rice, to- 
matoes, and even corn could be added to 
meat. Many variations of the salad were 
possible and all might be relied upon to 
be wholesome and inexpensive. Peach 
puff was a form of dessert that could be 
varied by using any other. fresh fruit 
with the batter. 

After questions ceased and notebooks 
were closed, all insisted upon helping to 
remove every trace of their happy repast, 
as it had been decided that, for the pres- 
ent, the husbands should know nothing 
of the experiment. On the whole this 
first lesson led ‘to most favorable results ; 
in seeking to profit by it, some, of course, 
met with failure, but they were only in- 
cited to greater efforts. 

To compete with luncheon number 
one, Mrs Wellington was officially com- 
pelled to “go home to mother,”’ where 
she obtained such advice as encouraged 
her to proceed with less trepidation. 
Her model kitchen and pantry, with its 
many original contrivances, enabled her 
to prepare and serve the meal with ease. 

The oceasion fell upon a chilly Octo- 
ber afternoon, but the Flemish dining 
room presented a warm welcome to the 
expected guests. Upon the hearth sput- 
tered a cheery blaze and branches of 
autumn leaves were banked in every 
corner. The table was resplendent with 

_ a luncheon set embroidered in holly pat- 
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tern. These doilies, Mrs Wellington ex- 
plained, showed the character of her 
early ideas of the first essentials of a 
home. The menu was as follows: Juli- 
enne soup, creamed chicken served in a 
nest of boiled rice, tomato jelly with may- 
onnaise of celery, thin bread and butter 
sandwiches, cut diamond shape, cafe 
mousse, and oatmeal crisps. Everything 
was pronounced delicious and Mrs Wel- 
lington gave freely of her recently gained 
experience. The soup exemplified the 
value of the bones of any roast meat, 
when judiciously seasoned. For the 
second course, the bits of chicken left 
from the previous day’s roast had been 
cut into cubes and prepared in a white 
sauce; by cooking the rice in the Chin- 
ese manner, each kernel was left sepa- 
rate and tender instead of in the com- 
mon glutinous mass. The unusual en- 
tree excited much favorable comment 
and she explained that celery mayon- 
naise could often be used to advantage 
with vegetables for a delicate flavor. 
She went on to tell her friends what a 
simple matter it was to make ice cream 
at home without the aid of either a 
freezer or a man. If only enough for 
two be required, put the mixture to be 
frozen into an ordinary lard pail and 
pack in a bucket of cracked ice with 
plenty of salt; for a sherbet open and 
stir every ten minutes; an ice cream, 
half as often, and for mousse, not at all. 
This valuable knowledge was a secret 
learned at boarding school, when ice 
cream was forbidden and snow was 
plenty. Oatmeal crisps were listed 
among her candy recipes, as they were 
more delicate than cake and great fun 
to make. She ended by saying that her 
great lesson for the month had been 
this: true economy is best achieved by 
cooking in many different forms a lim- 
ited number of simple articles of food. 
As notes accumulated, courage dimin- 
ished among the more inexperienced 
members of the Outlook club. Even the 
third hostess, of cooking school train- 
ing, had lost some of her confidence dur- 
ing the past months. She had found it 
necessary to depart in a measure from 
recipes already learned. The principles 
of dietetics which had been taught her at 
the cooking school proved invaluable 
when she attempted combinations of her 
own. After much thought, she decided 
upon the following menu: Beef bouil- 
lon, salmon timbales, creamed peas, 
squash muffins, baked apple dumplings 
and dates stuffed with peanuts. 
The club assembled in the cozy little 
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dining room of her attractive suite to 
find the room darkened and aglow with 
yellow light. In the center of the table 
stood a vase of huge golden chrysanthe- 
mums, from the base of which radiated 
broad ribbon bands of a similar hue, ter- 
minating at the corners in large bows. 
Candles in brass sticks with yellow chif- 
fon shades threw a soft light over the 
white damask cloth and completed the 
decorations. 

Throughout the series of luncheons, a 
free discussion of the food partaken of 
had been encouraged and this gathering 
was no exception. In explanation of the 
menu the guests were told that a soup 
bone had been purchased, the meat from 
which was to be used in the next morn- 
ing’s breakfast. Timbales could be made 
with almost any kind of fish or fowl and 
still be inexpensive. Creamed vegetables 
were a change and the common parsnips, 
carrots and potatoes could be employed, 
as well as peas, spinach and cauliflower. 
Squash muffins, strictly a breakfast dish, 
seemed an addition to the color scheme 
too tempting to be resisted and the host- 
ess reminded her friends that their aim 
was not to produce model luncheons, but 
rather to acquire skill in preparing 
dishes applicable to breakfasts and din- 
ners. The dumplings elicited great 
praise from the guests as well as aston- 
ishment at the proficiency exhibited in 
the art of making pie crust. The former 
cooking school student declared this to 
be one of the most valuable results of her 
scientific training, and acknowledged 
that, otherwise, it was only by long prac- 
tice that perfection could ke reached. 

As the fourth luncheon would in reg- 
ular course fall in the midst of the holi- 
day season, it was moved that an extra 
month be allowed to intervene for the 
benefit of the three more inexperienced 
members of the club, in order that they 
might be better prepared for the test of 
their abilities. The thoughtfulness of 
this suggestion was appreciated and the 
next date set in January. Wonderful 
progress was reported and increasing 
curiosity on the part of husbands as to 
the secret of recent successfully pre- 
pared and varied menus. In the last 
three luncheons, no departure was at- 
tempted from the principles outlined in 
the preceding ones, and continuous, 
painstaking efforts produced creditable 
results. When spring came round with 
new duties, all in the Outlook club ex- 
pressed great satisfaction with this 
course of mutual instruction and un- 
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bounded gratitude toward the two mem- 
bers who had originated the novel ex- 
periment, 


Cakes Old and New 


Orange Cake 

Sift one and one-fourth cups of pastry 
flour with a pinch of salt and two tea- 
spoons of baking powder, four times. 
Beat one cup of sugar, three egg yolks 
and one white until creamy and light 
yellow in color. Add one-fourth cup of 
cold water and the juice and grated rind 
of half an orange, and beat again. 
Lastly add the sifted flour and beat thor- 
oughly. The batter should be thinner 
than for an ordinary cake. Bake twenty- 
five or thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Use a pan eight by ten inches in size. 
For the frosting, beat the white of an 
egg until stiff, add gradually one-half 
cup of powdered sugar, sometimes a bit 
more is required, and the juice and 
grated rind of half an orange. Beat un- 
til stiff and spread evenly on the cake. 
H, A. W. 


Almond Jumbles 


Cream one-fourth pound of butter 
with one pound of sugar,. add five well 


beaten egg yolks, one cup of sour milk, 
one teaspoon of soda dissolved in a lit- 
tle boiling water, one-half pound of flour, 
two tablespoons of rosewater and three- 
fourths pound of blanched and chopped 
almonds. Finally cut in the stiffly beaten 
whites and drop in rounds on buttered 


paper. 
Poland Cake 


Sift two cups of flour with one tea- 
spoon of baking powder. Beat four eggs 
until light, add two cups of coffee A 
brown sugar and beat thoroughly. Stir 
in the flour, flavor with one teaspoon of 
vanilla, and bake in a moderate oven. 
Erema. 


Graham Fruit Cake 


Sift three cups of sifted graham flour, 
two cups of white flour, one teaspoon 
each of clove, allspice, soda and salt and 
two teaspoons of cinnamon. To two 
cups of sugar add one cup of molasses 
and two cups of milk alternately with 
the sifted flour mixture. Beat thor- 
oughly and add three cups each of seeded 
raisins and citron, both slightly floured. 
7 in a moderate oven for one hour. 


Chocolate Devil Cake 
Cook one cup of brown sugar, one cup 


Bake quickly in a hot oven. P. 
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of grated chocolate and one-half cup of 
sweet milk. When thoroughly dissolved 
set aside to cool. Cream one cup of 
brown sugar with one-half cup of butter, 
add the well beaten yolks of three eggs 
and one-half cup of milk. Beat in two 
cups of flour sifted with one-half tea- 
spoon of soda. Lastly beat in the cold 
chocolate mixture and bake in three 
layers. - 


Chocolate Filling 


Melt two and one-half squares of choc- 
olate over hot water and add one cup of 
brown sugar, three tablespoons of milk, 
the yolk of one egg and one teaspoon of 
vanilla. Cook in a double boiler until 
— and spread between the layers. 


Dutchmen 

Cream one cup of butter with two cups 
of sugar, add one cup of sour cream, one 
of sweet milk and flour enough to make 
a soft dough, sifted with one. teaspoon 
each of salt and soda. Roll out one- 
fourth inch in thickness, sprinkle lib- 
erally with cinnamon and roll up like 
a jelly cake. Slice off and bake in pans 
ea cookies. Serve with coffee for break- 
ast. 


Pond Lily Puffs 


Mix two whole eggs with enough flour 
to make a stiff dough. Roll out very 
thin. Cut in pairs using two cooky cut- 
ters of different sizes, the shape of a six 
pointed star. Press a small on a large 
star and drop in hot fat. Hold them to- 
gether a moment with a fork or they will 
float apart before they begin to fry. 
The points of the stars will curl up much 
like the pond lily. Serve with a cube of 
jelly in the center. H. L. 


Chocolate Tart 


Chop one cup of almonds or pecans, 
add two cups of sugar, the well beaten 
yolks of seven eggs, one-half cake of 
sweet chocolate grated, thirteen rolled 
crackers, two tablespoons of baking pow- 
der, one wineglass of grape juice and 
one teaspoon of vanilla. Cut in the 
stiffly beaten whites of seven eggs and 
bake in an oiled pan with paper on the 
bottom. S. P. 


Pineapple Cake 


Cream one cup of butter with two cups 
of sugar, add one cup of pineapple juice 
very gradually; beat in one and one-half 
cups of flour, then fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites of eight eggs, add another 
cup and a half of flour and beat well be- 
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fore pouring into the baking pan. , When 
baked, spread the pineapple pulp over 
- ane and cover with a plain icing. 


Fig Cake 

Beat two whole eggs and the yolks of 
nine until foamy, add one cup of sugar, 
one cup of grated sweet chocolate, one 
eup of sifted cracker crumbs and one- 
half teaspoon of baking powder, then the 
whites of nine eggs, beaten to a stiff 
froth should be mixed in and lastly one- 
half pound of figs cut into small bits. 
Pour the mixture into a pan, the bottom 
of which has been lined with greased 
paper, and bake in a rather slow oven. 
Turn out when done and frost with a 
chocolate cream icing. 


Nut Fig Cake 

Beat three eggs separately, add one 
cup of sugar to the yolks and beat until 
lemon colored. Add six tablespoons of 
flour sifted with two teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder, one cup of broken wa!nut 
meats, slightly floured and one cup of 
dates cut into small pieces. Bake in a 
ek 3 and cut into small squares. 


Uncooked Frosting 

Cream together two cups of powdered 
sugar and two tablespoons of butter, add 
four teaspoons of cocoa, one teaspoon of 
vanilla and two teaspoons of strong clear 
coffee. This icing will keep soft for a 
reasonable length of time. D. F. W. 
Fondant Icing 

This icing does not crumble, contains 
no eggs and can be made a day or two be- 
fore needed, if desired. Boil one and 
one-half cups of granulated sugar, a 
pinch of cream of tartar and one-half 
cup of water until it is a soft ball when 
dropped in cold water. Set aside to cool 
and when lukewarm add two squares of 
scraped chocolate and beat with a wooden 
spoon or paddle until creamy, then add 
tepid water until it is the desired con- 
sistency. If any other flavoring is de- 
sired, simply leave out the chocolate and 
add any desired flavoring or fruit juice. 
If covered with a damp cloth it will keep 
for days. When needed, add a little 
more tepid water. This frosting is fine, 
smooth and velvety, dries easily and yet 
retains its moisture. L. W. P. 


Frosting 

A quick and soft frosting can be made 
by combining two teaspoons of milk 
with a generous half cup of confec- 
tioner’s sugar. Linda. 


TABLE 
Toast Sandwiches 


By A. M. S. 


Sandwiches made with hot well but- 
tered toast as a foundation were deve!- 
oped from the club sandwich and pro- 
nounced delicious. 


Egg Sandwich 


Cook one egg until hard. Remove the 
shell and put in a hot bowl with one 
tablespoon of butter, one-quarter tea- 
spoon of Worcestershire sauce and one 
pinch each of salt and paprika. Chop 
the egg and spread thinly on freshly pre- 
pared toast. One egg will make two 
sandwiches. 


Sardine Sandwich 


Take each sardine, lightly scrape cff 
the skin’ and tail, Split and remove the 
bone. Put the pieces into a bowl of 
lemon juice and let stand one-half hour. 
Drain thoroughly and spread on toast be- 
tween fresh lettuce leaves, with a shake 
of paprika. One small box will make six 
sandwiches. 

Bacon and Egg Sandwich 

Fry one slice of bacon until crisp, and 
one egg until the yolk is set. Break the 
bacon into bits, and spread, with the egg 
whole, on toast between lettuce leaves, 
with crisp celery cut in small pieces. 


Baked Bean Sandwich 


Take two tablespoons of baked beans 
which have been “warmed over” at least 
once, and heat. Spread on toast with 
bits of butter and paprika and a table- 
spoon of piccalilli or pickle, chopped fine. 
Cheese Sandwich 

Melt American cheese with butter and 
a few drops of Worcestershire sauce and 
spread on toast. 

Sausage Sandwich 

Fry a small sausage, break into small 
bits and spread, with cut celery, between 
lettuce, leaves with a dash of paprika. 
This latter recipe can be used with any 
kind of fowl or spiced beef as the prin- 
cipal ingredient. The celery should be 
cut instead of chopped in order that it 
may keep its crispness. 


A Very good way to thicken gravies 
for pot roasts or stews is to put a piece 
of rye or graham bread in with the meat. 
It may easily be pressed through the 
strainer when the gravy is strained, and 
is more wholesome and tastes better than 
flour thickening. White bread may be 
used but is not as good. Mrs S. W. 
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Menus for October 


Healthful, Hearty, Well-Balanced Meals, 
Planned to Economize Labor 
and Materials 


By Mildred Maddocks 


MONDAY, OCT 1 
Breakfast 


Blackberries 
Cereal with cream. 
Browned potatoes with 


baco 
Rye bread Coffee 


Luncheon 


Corn chowder 
Cheese crackers 
Watermelon Cakes 
Dinner 
Clear soup with popcorn 
Pot roast of mutton 
with prunes 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Stuffed cucumbers 
Tomatoes with dressing 
Cottage pudding with 
maple sauce 
Wafers Small coffee 


TUESDAY, OCT 2 
Breakfast 


Cantaloupe 
Cereal with cream 
Omelet Coffee 
Griddle cakes with syrup 


Luncheon 


Lamb souffle 
French fried potatoes 
Lemon and mint jell 
Fruit Rolls 


Dinner 
Clam bouillon 
Broiled steak 
Potatoes Fried peppers 
reen peas 
Celery and nut salad 
Apple dumplings 
eese afers 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, OCT 3 
Breakfast 


Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Bzked spinach bacon 
Popovers Coffee 


Luncheon 


Potato salad 
Rolls ‘ocoa 
Apple shortcake 


Dinner 


Cream of corn soup 
Cold sliced mutton with 
brown olive sauce 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
Succotash 
Cucumbers with dressing 
Iced watermelon 
Cheese crackers 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, OCT 4 
Breakfast 
‘Cantaloupe 
Cereal with cream 


Scrambled egss 
Browned potatoes Coffee 


Luncheon 


Hulled corn and milk 
Scotch shortbread Cocoa 


Dinner 


Spinach soup 
Veal cutlets with tomato 
sauce and Parmesan 
cheese 
Potatoes 
Fried eggplant 
Celery and radish salad 
Frozen fruit punch 
Crackers Small coffee 


FRIDAY, OCT 5 


Breakfast 
Prunes stewed with 
lemon 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs baked in tomatoes 
Rice muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 
Fried celery with tomato 


sauce 
Potato puff 
Cheese balls | Popovers 
Fruit 


Dinner 
Cream _ of lettuce soup 
Baked fish 
Sweet potatoes boiled 
an ried 
String beans 
quas' 
Plain rice pudding with 
whipped cream 
Small coffee 


SATURDAY, OCT 6 


Breakfast 
Peaches 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled liver 

Corn oysters 


Luncheon 


Mock terrapin 
Tomato salad 
Rolls 


Celery 


Coffee 


Dinner 


Bouillon 
Roast beef , 
Potatoes 
Stuffed eggplant 
Cucumbers with dressing 
Caramel custard with 
meringue 
Wafers 


Small coffee 
SUNDAY, OCT 7 
Breakfast 
Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Tripe fried in butter 


Lyonnaise potatoes 
Rusks Coffee 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Roast beef with mush- 
room sauce 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Baked squash 
Celery and nut salad 
Frozen aches 
Cakes Small coffee 


Supper 
toast sandwiches 


ives | alted nuts 
Sponge cakes 


MONDAY, OCT 8 
Breakfast 


Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
am omelet 
Graham gems Coffee 


Luncheon 
Creamed brussels sprouts 


Beaten biscuit 
eese Watermelon 


Dinner 


Oysters on the sell 
Broiled ch 
Votatoes Fried tomatoes 
Creamed carrct. 
Cucumbers with dressing 
Spanish cream 
Chocolate devil cake 
Cheese Small coffee 


TUESDAY, OCT 9 


Breakfast 
Gripes 
Cereal with cream 
Poached eggs Bacon 
‘Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 
Egg salad 
Currant buns 
Custards 


Dinner 
Clear soup 
Rozst veal with horse- 
radish sauce 
French fried potatoes 
Baked tomatoes TReans 
Celery Radishes 
Orange _ shortcake 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, OCT 10 
Breakfast 


Cantaloupe 
Cereal with cream 
Baked liver and bzcon 
Rye gems Coffee 


Luncheon 
Escalloved eggs 


Lettuce and radish salad 
‘old =gems 


Dinner 


Spaghetti stew 
Stuffed green peppers 
Preacsticks 
Tomato and cucumber 
sala 
Grapes 
Nuts Raisins 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, OCT 1 
Breakfast 


Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Poached eggs 


oast offee 
Griddle cakes with syrup 
Luncheon 


String bean salad. 
Cottage pudding with 
fruit sauce 


Dinner 


Cream of pea soup 
Steak en casserole 
Baked potatoes 
Beets with butter sauce 
Lettuce with dressing 
Stewed figs with pecans 
Wafers Small coffee 


FRIDAY, OCT 12 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cored with cream 


ish balls 
Corn gems Coffee 


Luncheon 


Oyster shortcake 
Celery adishes 
Cantaloupe 


Dinner 


Clam vouillon 
Broiled small fish 
French fried potatoes 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Banana charlotte 
Wafers Cheese 
Small coffee 


SATURDAY, OCT 13 
Breakfast 


Baked bananas 

Cereal with cream 
Creamed fish 

Rye mufhns Coffee 


Luncheon 
Baked- beans 
Brown bread 

Celery and apple salad 

Doughnuts 


Dinner 
Clear soup 
Hamburg steak loaf 
Fried sweet potatoes 
Creamed eggplant 
Radishes 
Rice Bavarian cream 


SUNDAY, OCT 1%4 
Breakfast 


Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Baked beans Coffee 
Brown bread toast 


Dinner 
Tomato soup with crou- 
ton 
Roast chicken with 
plain stuffing 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Corn oysters Celery 
Currant jelly 
Maple mousse 
eese Crackers 
Small coffee 


Supper 
Welsh rabbit on toasted 
cassava cakes 
Sponge cake 
Rhubarb and almond 
martalade 


MONDAY, OCT 15 
Breakfast 


Cantaloupe 
Cereal with cream 
Breakfast bacon 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 
Sliced steak 
o 


Buttermilk biscvit 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Dinner 
Bean puree 
Timbales of chicken 
Baked potatoes 
Fried tomatoes 
Beets with vinegar sauce 
Baked apple dumpling 
Wafere Small coffee 
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TUESDAY, OCT 16 
Breakfast 
Steamed dates 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled tripe Coffee 
Griddle cakes with syrup 
Luncheon 
Escalloped oysters 
Tomato and pecan salad 
Rolls Cocoa 


Mint jelly 
Potatoes Peas 
Cucumber with dressing 
Caramel custard 
Nut cakes Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, OCT 17 
Breakfast 


Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese pages, 
Lettuce wii dressing 
Roils Cocoa 


Dinner 
Consomme 
Veal birds 

Creamed carrots and 


peas 
Baked potatoes 
Tomato salad 
Raked Indian pudding 
with whipped cream 
Wafers heese 
Small 


THURSDAY, OCT 18 


Breakfast 
Cantaloupe 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled smoked halibut 
Graham gems Coffee 
Luncheon 


Veal timbales 
French fried potatoes 
Venison jelly Tea 
Fruit 


coffee 


Dinner 


Tomato soup 
Casserole of beef 
Potatoes Spinach 
Macaroni au gratin 
Lemon jelly with custard 
Crackers Small coffee 


FRIDAY, OCT 19 
Breakfast 


Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled small fish 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 


Escalloped clams 
Baked potatoes 
Shortbread 


Dinner 


Clam bouillon 
Planked fish 
Potato souffle 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Cucumbers with dressing 
Baked rice custard 
with whipped cream 
Wafers eese 


SATURDAY, OCT 20 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Browned potatoes 
Poached cggs 
Rye popovers Coffee 


Luncheon 


Baked spinach and bacon 
Old Virginia batter 
rea 
Fruit Tea 
Dinner 


Cream of corn soup 
Cottage pie 
Creamed peas 
Baked squash 
Coffee Bavarian cream 
afers Cheese 


SUNDAY, OCT a1 
Breakfast 


Cantaloupe 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled lamb chops 
olls Coffee 

Dinner 
Cream of lettuce soup 
Roast chicken with oys- 
ter stuffing 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
Creamed brussels sprouts 
Maple ice cream 
Wafers heese 
Nuts Small coffee 


Supper 
Shrimp wiggle 
Olives alted pecans 
Sponge cake 
Preserves 


MONDAY, OCT 2a 


Breakfast 
Pears 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs scrambled with 
chicken 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Fish balls 
Fried sweet potatoes 
Fruit shortcake 


Dinner 


Black bean soup 
Pot roast of beef with 
tomato sauce 
Cucumbers, radishes and 


Toast 


lettuce with dressing 
Grapes Nuts 
Wafers Cheese 


Small coffee 
TUESDAY, OCT 23 
Breakfast 


Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Baked eggs with ham 
Graham gems Coffee 


Luncheon 


Escalloped salmon 
Cold gems 
Browned potatoes 
Baked custards 


Dinner 


Potato soup 
Broiled rib steak 
Mashed potato 
Fried parsnips 
Tomatoes with dressing 
Chocolate bread pudding 
Small coffee 
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WEDNESDAY, OCT 2% 
Breakfast 


Pears 
Cereal with cream 
roiled liver 
Corn gems Coffee 


Luncheon 


Sliced beef with horse- 
radish sauce 
French fried potatoes 
Tomatoes with dressing 
Fruit Sponge cake 


Dinner 


Clear soup 
Roast lam 
Potatoes baked in 
gravy 
Baked squash Beans 
Lettuce with dressin 
Swedish fritters wit 
maple sauce 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, OCT 25 


Breakfast 


Fried apples 
Baked sausage 
Browned potatoes 

Popovers Coffee 

Luncheon 

Swiss salad 
Scotch scones 
Quince marmalade 

Dinner 
Oyster soup 
Roast lamb with brown 
gravy 

Mashed potato 

Creamed _ artichokes 

Rice Bavarian 

Wafers Small coffee 


FRIDAY, OCT 26 


Breakfast 


Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled smelts 


Rolls Coffee 
Luncheon 
Lobster salad 

Rolls 
Maple dumplings 
Dinner 
Crab sou 
Baked fish 
Potatoes French peas 


Brussels sprouts with 
ruit frappe 
eese Wafers 
Small coffee 


SATURDAY, OCT 27 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
melet 
Hominy gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked beans 
Brown bread Radishes 
omato catsup 
Fruit Cakes 
Dinner 


Consomme 
Veal cutlets with horse- 
radish sauce 
Baked potatoes 
Succotash 
Broiled tomatoes 
Pineapple fruit sponge 
Wafers heese 
Small coffee 
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SUNDAY, OCT 28 
Breakfast 


Grapes 
Tried hominy with s rup 
Baked beans Coffee 
Brown bread toast 
Dinner 
Spinach sou 
Broiled steak whl 
rooms 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Creamed brussels sprouts 
Cucumber and pimento 


salad 
Frozen apricots 
Cakes Small coffee 
Supper 
Lobster browned in chaf- 
ing dish 
Bread and butter sand- 
wiches 
Cake Frozen apricots 
MONDAY, OCT 29 
Breakfast 
Pears 


Cereal with cream 
Oyster omelet 
Rye popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked bean soup 
Escalloped tomato Rolls 
Eclairs with custard 
sauce 
Dinner 
Roast rib of beef 
Potatoes baked in gravy 
Baked squash 


Cauliflower Celery 
Radishes 
Bonbons Raisins 
Crackers Cheese 


Small coffce 
TUESDAY, OCT 30 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Broiled finnan haddie 
Baked potatoes 
Graham gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Rice croquettes with to- 
mato sauce 
Escalloped eggs 
Baked custards 
Dinner 


Clear soup 
Roast beef with musb- 
room sauce 
Browned sweet potatoes 
Creamed celery 
Lettuce salad 
Chocolate cornstarch 
mold with whipped 
cream 


WEDNESDAY, OCT 3: 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs with 


am 
Sally Lunns Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cottage pie 
Cold Sally Lunns 
Fruit Cocoa 
Dinner 
Tomato sou 
Broiled lamb steak with 
mint jelly 
Escallo onions 
Potato puff Fried parsley 
Apple suet pudding 
Wafers Small coffee 
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Menu Recipes 


Mint Jelly 

Mint gelatin is not to be had in many 
stores, but fresh mint is always in the 
vegetable shops. Make a jelly just as 
lemon jelly is made, adding the mint, as 
desired. The first time my jelly looked 
a little muddy and was not a good color, 
but since then I have added a few drops 
of green parsley coloring which the gro- 
cers sell. M. C. D. 


Bread Crumb Griddlecakes 


Crumble two thick slices of stale bread 
or enough to make two cups. Scald two 
cups of milk and pour over the bread 
crumbs. When cool add two well beaten 
eggs and two tablespoons of melted but- 
ter. Sift one cup of flour with three 
teaspoons of baking powder, one table- 
spoon of sugar and one-half teaspoon 
of salt. Beat thoroughly into the bread 
crumb mixture and cook on a hissing hot 
griddle. C. R. M. 


Mock Yorkshire Pudding 


An accompaniment to a roast of beef, 
which nearly equals the famous York- 
shire pudding, and is far less trouble, is 
baking powder biscuit, mixed lightly 
with a knife to a very soft dough, and 
dropped roughly by spoonfuls into the 
pan with the roast, about ten or fifteen 
minutes before removing from the oven. 
These are especially light and delicious if 
a covered baking pan is used. “Kirsty.” 


Baked Spinach and Bacon 

Chop cold cooked spinach coarsely, 
place in a baking dish with slices of bacon 
laid on top. Bake until the bacon is 
crisp and brown. Good canned spinach 
may be used with success. H. A. 


* Potatoes Hashed with Green Pepper 


To the usual hashed browned potatoes 
add chopped bacon in the proportion of 
one slice to each person, and minced red 
or green peppers. I use about a sixth of 
a pepper for two people but that may be 
too hot for everyone’s taste. The pepper 
will be much nicer if it is boiled before 
using, but in emergencies I often use it 
raw. F. M. T. 


Pot Roast of Mutton with Prunes 

Cook one onion, sliced, in two table- 
spoons of butter, add a mutton chop for 
each person, salt and pepper to taste and 
a little water. Cook in a casserole if 
possible. When the meat is tender add 
one pound of prunes which have been 
soeking for an hour in warm water, two 
cups of hot water and one teaspoon of 
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sugar. Cook until the prunes are tender. 
A transplanted Macedonian dish. A.J. 


Timbale of Chicken 


Pick out a couple of fowls of medium 
size, singe, draw them and remove the 
pinions and leg bones. Cut each bird 
into five pieces, not including the backs, 
which are cut in halves; break the thick 
bones in the legs, take them out and put 
the legs into a saucepan with the wings; 
add eight ounces of smoked ham cut 
up small, three tablespoons of the melted 
fat of bacon, a bunch of parsley and a 
few sweet herbs. Set the pan over a 
brisk fire and add a little seasoning; 
when they are done and a light color take 
the chicken and ham out with a skimmer 
and put in another saucepan to keep 
warm on the side of the fire. Put two 
tablespoons of finely minced shallot and 
onion into the saucepan with the liquor, 
fry them and then add fifteen mush- 
rooms cut in quarters. Place the pan 
over the fire again and when the mix- 
ture is reduced add half a dozen chick- 
ens’ livers scalded and cut into halves; 
four tablespoons of white wine or Ma- 
deira and the same quantity of melted 
glaze. Return the chicken to this sauce- 
pan, toss them in the sauce, removing 
the saucepan from the fire while so do- 
ing, sprinkle a little parsley over them 
and let them stand for a little while. In 
the meanwhile line a timbale mold with 
short paste and mask it with a layer of 
raw minced veal or pork mixed with four 
tablespoons of fine herbs. Put in the 
pieces of chicken, the ham, livers and 
mushrooms, spread the top over with 
more of the raw mince, put a layer of 
paste on the top, fold the paste over 
from the sides, put the timbale on a bak- 
ing sheet, and bake it in a moderate 
oven for one hour. Remove it when it is 
done, turn it out, make a small hole in 
the top, pour in a cup of gravy previ- 
ously reduced with a little Madeira or 
white wine, and serve hot. Oscar. 

Old Virginia Batter Bread 

Beat three eggs, add one pint of corn- 
meal into which has been sifted one tea- 
spoon of salt and two of baking powder. 
Stir in enough sweet milk to make a thin 
batter and pour into a very hot, well- 
greased pan. Bake quickly. L. W. 
Rolled Ham and Steak 

Roll a one pound slice of ham in two 
pounds of steak, and tie securely. Place 
the roll on a wire stand in a kettle and 
pour over it two cups of cold water. 
Cover and pot roast it, never allowing 
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the water to become less than half a 
pint. Thicken this stock with browned 
gt ws serve with baked potatoes. 


Mock Terrapin 


Season and fry brown half a calf’s 
liver. Chop it finely and dust thickly 
with flour, mustard and pepper. Add two 
hard cooked eggs mashed fine, two table- 
spoons of butter and one cup of water. 
Boil a few moments, and serve in paper 
cases or timbale shells. S. W. 


Oysters on the Shell 


Take the oysters from the shell and 
put the shells into the fire until red-hot. 
Then take out, replace the oysters, pour- 
ing some of the juice over each one, with 
a bit of butter. Let the oysters bake in 
these shells away from the fire. The oys- 
ters will be cooked just right when the 
red disappears from the shell and it as- 
sumes its normal color, and they will be 
just hot enough to eat. B. R. T. 


Tinned Lobster Salad 


Pick over carefully one pound of lob- 
ster, break in pieces with a silver fork. 
Cut fine four or five lettuce leaves, three 
stalks of celery, five small pickles and 
ten stuffed olives, Season lightly with 
cayenne pepper and enough vinegar to 
give a slightly sour flavor. Toss the 
whole lightly together with a silver fork, 
adding enough mayonnaise to make it 
creamy. Serve in tomato jelly cups or 
crisp lettuce leaves, garnished with may- 
onnaise and olives. T. H. 


Swiss Salad . 


Mix one cup of cold cooked chicken 
cut in cubes, one cucumber pared and 
cut in cubes, one cup of chopped English 
walnut meats, and one cup of French 
peas. Moisten with French dressing, ar- 
range on lettuce and garnish with mayon- 
naise. Ss. 


Rice Bavarian 


Put in a double boiler one and one- 
half pints milk and a few thin slices of 
lemon rind; when it boils stir in one- 
half cup well washed rice and a little 
salt and cook until the rice is perfectly 
tender. The milk should nearly boil 
away, leaving the rice very moist. Then 
mix in carefully a half cup of sugar and 
a quarter of a box of gelatin which has 
been soaked in one-half cup of cold 
water for one hour and then melted 
over hot water. When the mixture is 
nearly cold add three teaspoons of any 
flavoring desired. When it is beginning 
to set, stir in lightly one-half pint of 
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whipped cream and turn into a mold to 
harden. A delicious white dessert. 8. G. 


Talks by a Cooking Teacher 
Il—Eggs, Omelets and Custards 


The woman who is ignorant of the 
composition of eggs is apt to cook them 
in anything but the best way. A pound 
of eggs—nine generally make a pound 
—is equal in nutritive value to a pound 
of beef. Even at twenty-five cents a 
dozen eggs, if used in as large quanti- 
ties as a family might require to super- 
sede meat, might not be a very economi- 
eal food. 

One must always remember in the 
cooking of eggs that albumin coagulates 
at a temperature of from 134 to 160 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, hence if one would 
make eggs digestible, they should not be 
subjected to such a length of time in 
cooking, or such heat as starch foods, 
for instance, which require a much 
higher temperature. When eggs came 
into the cooking school course, a practi- 
eal test of their digestibility was made. 
Artificial gastric juice was prepared and 
poured over a fried egg and a poached 
egg in two tumblers. When three days 
had passed the fried egg was not nearly 
digested; in less than half the time the 
poached egg was digested. This is of 
value as a comparative test only; it is 
no index to the time of stomach diges- 
tion. 

Eggs should never be cooked in water 
which makes them hop merrily about. 
They only grow tough, horny and indi- 
gestible in boiling water. If cooked in 
water at a low temperature, they may be 
digested by a child or an invalid. 

Eggs to be used for cakes, souffles and 
omelets must be divided, the yolks and 
whites beaten separately. The success 
of such dishes depends wholly upon the 
amount of air beaten into the eggs. The 
expansion of that air by rather slow cook- 
ing means the success of such dishes. 
Beat the yolks until they are thick and 
lemon colored, the whites till so stiff and 
dry that they fly from the beater like 
foam. While beating the white of eggs 
hold the rotary beater at an angle in- 
stead of straight up and down in a bowl. 
The work in this way can be done in 
much less time. Use, too, the wrist move. 
ment, not the strength of the whole arm. 
The eggs for custards require the yolk 
and white to be beaten together, not so 
hard as for an omelet. Never break 
them all into the same dish at once. 
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- Drop them one by one in a cup. In this 
way if a bad egg should occur, it would 
not ruin the half-dozen that came before. 
Omelets - 

The first recipe, for a plain omelet, 
ealls for four eggs. The yolks should be 
well beaten. To them are added half a 
teaspoon of salt, a few grains of pepper 
and four tablespoons of hot water. 

“Hot water makes an omelet much 
more tender than milk, and if you want 
to make an individual omelet use the 
tule of one egg to one tablespoon of 
liquid.” 

Into the yolks turn the dry whites, cut 
and fold into the mixture. The ome- 
let pan should be heated and greased 
with a teaspoon of butter. Rub with a 
spatula about the sides to prevent stick- 
ing. Pour in the omelet and spread 
evenly, then set on a portion of the stove 
where it will cook slowly, turning it 
around frequently in order to brown 
evenly. When it has puffed up and 
browned deliciously on the bottom it 
should be set in the oven to finish cook- 
ing on top. Test by touching with the 
finger, and when moistness and sticki- 
ness disappear it is ready to turn. Cut 
through with a knife, as in illustration, 
double deftly and serve on a hot platter, 
a softly browned roll of golden creami- 
ness. 

A French omelet is made by beating 
four eggs together slightly, adding four 
tablespoons of milk, half a teaspoon of 
salt and a dust of pepper. Melt two ta- 
blespoons of butter in the saucepan, pour 
in the mixture, and as it cooks prick and 
pick up with a silver fork till every por- 
tion has cooked. Place on a_ hotter 
portion of the range to brown quickly 
underneath, then fold and serve on a hot 
platter exactly like the plain omelet. 
Poached Eggs 

Poached eggs require a shallow pan 
two-thirds full of boiling salted water. 
Place three buttered muffin rings in the 
water and drop an egg carefully into 
each one. The water should just cover 
the eggs, and as soon as a film settles 
over each, showing the yolk through like 
a delicate pink ball, each egg should be 
lifted to a slice of toast with a buttered 
skimmer. Serve, for an invalid, on 
round piece of toast, garnished with 
parsley and toast points. 

Custards 

Custards, boiled and baked, take up 
the latter part of the lesson. For boiled 
custard, the yolks of three eggs should 
be beaten slightly, stir into them one- 
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fourth of a cup of sugar and one-eighth 
of a teaspoon of salt. Add slowly two 
eups of scalded milk. Pour into the 
double boiler and stir slowly till the mix- 
ture begins to thicken and forms a coat- 
ing on the spoon. Strain and flavor 
when cool with a teaspoon of vanilla. 
In making boiled custard be very care- 
ful that it does not curdle. It ought to 
be taken from the fire immediately on 
beginning to thicken. It will curdle in 
the minute you are getting ready. the 
strainer and bowl, so have them right at 
hand. If it does curdle do not throw it 
away; strain it into a bowl and beat 
rapidly with a rotary egg beater. It will 
be smooth, but not so thick. A curdled 
custard can also be used for ice cream. 
Once it is frozen, you will not dream 
it had not been a success. The baked 
custard is made from four slightly beaten 
eggs, mixed with one-half cup of sugar 
and one-quarter of a teaspoon of salt. 
Pour slowly over this four cups of 
scalded milk. Strain into buttered 
molds, set in a pan of hot water and 
sprinkle with grated nutmeg. The cus- 
tards should be baked in a slow oven 
until firm, being tested by running a 
silver knife into each. When the knife 
comes out clean, the custard is cooked. 
When cooled unmold, cover with a me- 
ringue, if liked, and brown slightly in 
the oven. See illustration on Page 433. 


Nut Cocoa. Cake 


Cream one cup of sugar with two- 
thirds cup of butter, add three well- 
beaten egg yolks. Add alternately two 
and one-half cups of flour, sifted with 
two and one-half teaspoons of baking 
powder, and one cup of milk. Beat three 
stiffly beaten whites of eggs into the 
batter, with one-fourth cup of cocoa and 
one cup of mixed walnut and pecan 
meats which have been slightly floured. 
Bake in a shallow, pan and cover with 
the following: Mix two tablespoons of 
butter with half a cup of cocoa, add one 
cup of confectioner’s sugar and a quarter 
of a cup of thin cream or very rich 
milk. Boil about five minutes; add a 
pinch of salt and beat until creamy. 
Flavor with one teaspoon of vanilla. 
Linda Hull Larned. 


In Maxine potato salad recently, cold 
sage tea was used to thin the dressing 
which seasoned the body of the salad. 
The result was a pleasant, faint hint of 
Christmas turkey stuffing. 
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c ds Ided and ‘ 
covered with meringues 


The omelet should be 
cut through with a knife 


The making of 


an omelet. 
Page 431 
The omelet is then 


doubled, ready for 
turning. 


As it is about to fall - 
on the platter 


Parsley is always an appropriate 
garnish for omelets 
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XII—Stenciled Bedspreads 


ERE is a woman who a year ago 

inherited a heavy cherry bedstead 

—one with big acorns topping the 
four posts and most engagingly curved 
head and foot boards. Everyone said 
it was a treasure, but quite impossible 
in a Queen Anne cottage. Yet the bed 
was set up under the sloping roof of the 
attic chamber, where, piece by piece, a 
dresser with glass knobs, a corner wash- 
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Figure 


By ALICE WILSON 
Designs by Winifred Wilson 


102. iled with Poppy blooms. 
of design for spread and pillow slip, 50 cents 


Original, Exclusive Designs, with Full Directions for Carrying Out 
Patterns supplied at prices quoted under illustrations. 


All correspondence must 


Handicraft Department, all money orders made out to The Phelps 
Do not send cash. 


stand, a little table with drop leaves and 
a straight-backed, splint-bottomed chair 
came to bear it company. Then one 
day a set of springs and a mattress came 
to rest where ropes had once supported 
a straw and a feather tick, a strip of 
rag carpet and two oval, hooked rugs 
were spread upon the floor. The same 
day there appeared in the semi-weekly 


paper the following advertisement: 
old-fashioned patched 
quilt.” 


Evidently the advertise- 
ment yie!ded no results, for 
the spread that was laid 
over the attic bed was 
simply a bleached sheet of 
generous dimensions, sten- 
ciled with baskets of flowers 
designed from the memory 
of a -happy. childhood. 
(Figure101.) The baskets 
were the same shape and of 
the same woody green as 
the cambric patches once 
admiringly traced by litt'e 
fingers; the blue flowers fell 
out at one side and the 
bricky red ones at the other 
just as they had done “in 
the olden golden glory of 
the days gone by.” Narrow 
plump pillows, their muslin 
slips finished with. hems 
and narrow edging, were 
set against the headboard 
and— “But that’s another 
story” as Kipling says, and 
the story today is that of — 
thé counterpane. 

The Marseilles quilt and 
the pink or light blue lined 
swiss drape are said to be 
out of fashion, yet that is 
Price no reason for discarding 

them, provided they do 
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Figure 103. Pillow slip with cluster of poppies stenciled in upper outside 
corner 


duty amid harmonious surroundings. 
The high bed in a chamber furnished 
with the black walnut of thirty years 
ago cannot be more suitably dressed than 
in the snowy counterpane and -formal 
square shams in vogue at that time, 
while a brass or white enamelled bed in 
a room with light wood fittings requires 
daintier treatment. 

A. suitable substitute for the swiss 
spread with colored under slip, is one 
made of batiste, lawn or fine cheesecloth 
stenciled to carry out both the color 
scheme and decorative design of the 
room. The spread shown in Figure 102 
is made of white lawn with valance, 
center and pillow slips stenci!lel in pink 
poppies with green leaves and stems. Two 
bed lengths of the lawn overhanded to- 
gether form the body of the spread. The 
valance is made from a strip of the mate- 


‘rial measuring once and a third the dis- 


tance around the sides and foot of the 


.ted, and is gathered and sewed to the 


body of the spread in a French seam. 
A narrow hem finishes the bottom. 

Before the valance was gathered it was 
spread upon a table and stenciled at in- 
tervals of seventeen inches with clusters 
of poppy blooms. A heavier eect could 
have been gained by p'acing the clusters 
closer together, or a lighter by scatter- 
ing them. But as the room in which this 
spread is used has the poppy repeated in 
the wallpaper, window curtains and 
dresser scarf, the proper color balance 
was secured by distributing the decora- 
tion as told. 

In the center of the spread the poppies 
are disposed around a large oval thirty 
by forty inches, the whole motif being 
used in the middle of each side and the 


Figure ror. Patterned after an old-fashioned quilt. Design 25 cents 
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Figure 104. Bedspread stenciled with conventional pattern in dull greens and browns 
Pattern 35 cents 


middle of each end with single blossoms 
between. Each pillow slip has a cluster 
of poppies stenciled in its upper outer 
corner just inside the hem. 

In case a bolster roll is used instead of 
pillows, its cover may have a wreath of 
the poppies encircling each end or a 
single cluster as taste may suggest. 

No greater proof of the appreciation 
of plain, substantial house fittings could 
be shown than in the present popularity 
of mission and craftsman furniture. 
This furniture embodies the craftsman’s 
idea that a house should be furnished 
but once in a lifetime and that once so 
beautifully and sensibly that there shall 
be no desire for change. From his point 
of view a bedspread should bé simple 
and good in design, restful in coloring 
and of durable material. All of these re- 
quisites are embodied in the spread 
shown in Figure 104. It is made of a 
bed length of rather coarse linen in the 
natural shade, hemstitched all around to 
the depth of three inches, and stenciled 
along the sides with a stiff, conventional 
pattern in dull green and browns. The 
bolster slip which accompanies this 
spread is plain, with hemstitched ends 
dropping half-way to the floor on each 


side of the bed. If liked, the bolster slip 
may be omitted and the spread brought 
up over the bolster in a line with the 
headboard, German fashion. 

The linen of which the craftsman 
spread is made belongs to a fami'y of 
seventy-two-inch linens, some of coarse, 
open weave, some of close ‘texture, and 
all in colors from the natural to snowy 
bleach. The craftsman spread was made 
of the coarse quality in the natural color 
and cost seventy-five cents the yard. For 
a single bed one length, with a liberal 
allowance for hems and shrinkage, is 
enough material. Two lengths will make 
a spread and bolster slip for a wide bed, 
the seam being down the middle of the 
spread and the material for the bolster 
taken off the sides. 

The German spread in the next illus- 
tration (Figure 105) is made of the half- 
bleached, square mesh linen of the same 
linen family. It has a hemstitched 
border like the craftsman spread, with 
the additional finish of a fringe sewed 
on without fulness. In each corner and 
in the middle of each side is stenciled a 
conventional rose with foliage. The 
linen for this spread was a dollar and a 
half the yard; the fringe seventy-five 
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Figure 106. Child’s spread. Price of pattern for bedspread and pillow slip, 35 cents 
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cents. Crocheted lace may replace the 
fringe, or the spread left without othér 
trimming than the hem and stencil, with 
excellent effect. If lace is used, it should 
le of the same or deeper shade than the 
linen of the spread. A weak coffee bath 
solves this prob'em very satisfactorily. 

No pillow or bolster slip is needed 
with a German spread, since by hiding 
the bed from head to foot itself performs 
the entire office of decorative covering. 

For every happy household with a 
child in it, here is a spread for the 
dream ship which carries the wee one to 
the land of nod. (Figure 106.) All 
along its border children in “nighties,” 
their curls hidden under caps, are bear- 
ing starry banners “up the mountain 
side of dreams.” To be sure, the foun- 
dation is only an unbleached sheet, and 
babies, stars and banners all in one shade 
of blue, but just such simple devices 
lighten the duties of the sandman and 
seal drowsy eyes over happy thoughts. 
The baby’s pillow slip is made of un- 
bleached muslin with blue stars stenciled 
across the front. 

It may be that some women will want 
to add the grace of needlework to their 
spreads. Excepting the old-fashioned] 
quilt, any of the spreads described may 
have its design outlined with thread and 


the stenciled part darned as told in the 
August Goop Housekeepina, 1905. Suit- 
able threads are silks for the poppy 
spread, heavy art linen for the crafts- 
man and German spreads, French cot- 
ton for the child’s spread. 

If any needlework is added to the old- 
fashioned quilt, it should be the actual 
quilting, marking off the whole spread 
into little squares or diamonds. This 
would, of course, necessitate a lining of 
muslin with a thin interlining of cotton. 
The old-fashioned effect may be further 
hightened by stenciling the whole of the 
quilt with the baskets set in rows, the 
handles toward the middle, and binding 
the edges with an inch-wide bias strip 
of green calico or cambric the shade of 
the baskets. 

Those who have been following the 
series of articles on stenciling in past 
issues of Goop Hovusekeerina, have 
doubtless solved most of the problems 
and even invented new devices for over- 
coming its small difficulties. For in- 
stance, when the article to be stenciled 
is one which does not require launder- 
ing and tapestry dyes are not accessible, 
the cheaper aniline colors may be substi- 
tuted. House paints, thinned with tur- 
pentine, yield excellent results upon dark 
burlap, ingrain paper and art canvas. 


Figure 1o5. German spread stenciled with conventi l roses. Design 75 cents 
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Some objections are the slight stiffness 
which they impart to the material, and 
their gloss. When oil or stencil board 
is not to be had, heavy manila paper over 
which a thin coating of paraffin has 
been spread with a warm iron, may take 
its place. This treatment will be found 
to prolong the life of a stencil and will 
well repay the trouble if the same stencil 
is to be used for much work. A pair 
of scissors with curved blades is an in- 
valuable aid to the nice, sharp cutting of 
the stencil. When a poster effect is 
wanted, a narrow brush line of black or 
brown paint, painted over the outline of 
the design, will do the work. When a 
long narrow line is to be painted, as that 
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above the hem on the child’s spread, with 
ruler or yard-stick draw two faint pencil 
lines the required distance apart and 
paint in the color free-hand. The line 
will be as true painted after this fashion 
as with a stencil, with the time of cut- 
ting and pinning a stencil saved. 

But wherever else the stenciler saves 
her time, when it comes to the selection 
and blending of colors she must be both 
patient and painstaking. There is no 
“royal road” here more than elsewhere. 
Only experience and a knowledge of the 
fitness of things, a sense of what goes 
together, will solve the problem of shades 
and tones in color. 


Altogether this mahogany sofa is a fair illustration of what should be sought by the collector of 
the Empire period. The shape is but slightly modified; the dolphin feet instead of claw feet mark it as 
rare Its comparative length furnishes a fair index to its genuineness, as most of the new “‘ antiques’ 


are manufactured on shorter lines. 


Readers of this magazine who possess pieces of old furniture concerning which they would like to 


inquire are invited to send photographs of these pieces to the Editor. 


antiques will be answered through the Magazine 


Questions concerning rare 
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Repeat the 2d star 
for the length of 
the chain. 

2d row turn, chain 
3, take up 2 loops 
on chain, 1 in eye 
of star below, 1 in 
1st loop of star be- 
low—5 loons on 
needle. Finish as 
before. 2d star, 
pick up first 2 loops 
as on ist row, last 2 
as with the corres- 
ponding loops of 1st 
star on 2d _ row. 
Finish as before. 

The 2d row is re- 
peated for the 
length of the back, 


Intant’s crocheted jacket, designed expressly for Good Housekeeping here 37 rows. Every 


Infant’s Crocheted Jacket 


Mothers and designers realize more 
and more- how uncomfortable is the 
jacket of old-fashioned shape, especially 
to the chubby child. And the trend each 
day is toward less fulness and more 
width, fewer flounces and more flatness. 


In the model we offer these’ desirable 
points are brought out strongly, result- 
ing in a simplicity of outline that in it- 
self is lovely, without any elaborate, 
complicated effort with’ the crochet 
needle. 

Saxony yarn threefold is used (about 
four or five ounces) and a small quan- 
tity of Pompadour wool to match, for 
the border. For a larger child—three 
to four years old—the directions here 
given may be carried out in German- 
town with satisfactory results. The cost 
of the materials is about $2.25. 

Begin with a chain long enough to 
reach across the back of the shoulders, 
from the top point of one arm to the 
same point on the other. In the model 
91 chains were made, giving a length 
(for the-first row) of 12 inches, suffi- 
cient for a one to two year old size. But, 
as intimated before, a chain of any 
length may be used, and the directions 
which follow carried out upon it. Work 
in reversible star stitch. 

1st row turn, take up a loop in each 
of the first 4 chains—5 loops on needle. 
Wool over and through all. Chain 1. 
2d star, loop through eye of 1st star, 
another through back twist of last loop 
of 1st star, 1 loop each through next 7 
chains—5 loops on needle. Finish as 
with 1st star. 


3d row is increased 
1 star in from each edge and also at the 
center of the row, with a 3-loop star at 
each of these places. It is made by tak- 
ing up the first 3 loops of a star and work- 
ing them off as though all 5 loops were 
there. The star following this increase 
may be crocheted in the usual way, after 
which it will be seen that the top of the 
new row contains 2 stitches more than 
the preceding row. 

When the back is finished. proceed. to 
work the fronts. These are made upon 
the other side of the foundation chain. 
The latter is usually divided into three 
equal parts. The fronts are developed 
upon the two end parts, the center part 
forming the back of the neck and re- 
maining unworked. 

Begin for the left front at that point 
of the chain where the 1st row of back 
ends. Fasten in the wool, chain 3, then 
proceed along the unworked side of 
ehain until 15 stars have been made. 
This is the 1st row of the front, and the 
end of it marks the beginning of the 
center front opening of the jacket. On 
the 15 stars work row after row until 
there are 37 in all, increasing toward 
the outer edge of every 3d row, and 
down the center of the front increasing 
every 2d row. 

When the left front is finished the 
right front is worked, beginning 15 stars 
in from the end. Excepting for this 
change the fronts are alike. 

The sleeve is begun by making a row 
that extends along the outer edge of the 
garment proper, starting at the end of 
the 6th row of the front, working along 
the ends of the various rows until the 
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Plate and finger bowl doilies of Cluny lace and Cluny lace braids. 


foundation chain is.reached then along 
the first 6 rows of the back. Fasten off, 
turn the work and begin again in the end 
of the 9th row of the back, (counting 
from the foundation chain down). Work 
to the end of 1st sleeve row, along that 
row, then down the front until the 9th 
row there is reached. Again fasten off 
and turn, this time beginning in the 12th 
row of front and working to the 12th 
row of back. For the third time fasten 
off and turn, begin in 16th row of back 
and work to 16th row of front, thus se- 
curing the full width for the top of the 
sleeve. From now on work as with back, 
increasing three times in every 3d row, 
until there are 23 rows in all. Fasten 
off and make 2d sleeve on the opposite 
side of garment. 

The underarm and sleeve seams are not 
joined in the usual way, although this 
may be done if preferred. Instead rib- 
bons draw them together under tightly 
knotted bows. 

The sleeves and the body of the gar- 
ment are finished with a simple border, 
worked as follows: 

Make 1 double crochet in the eye of 
some star on edge, then a 2d double 
crochet in the stitch on edge preceding 
that eye, working it around the Ist 
double crochet. The two stitches will 
form an X like cross. Chain 1, and re- 
peat from beginning. 

2d. row, 1 sing'e crochet in top of 1st 
double crochet cluster, 1 single crochet 


in top of next cluster, 1 sing!e crochet 
over chain on 1st row, chain 3, 1 single 
crochet over same chain, and repeat from 
beginning. 


Modern Cluny Lace 


By M. Alison Muir 


It is not within the reach of every 
housewife, who appreciates and enjoys 
having dainty and beautiful tab'e fur- 
nishings, to own bits of the real and ex- 
pensive Cluny laces. 

There is, however, a ‘handmade lace 
which is an excellent substitute, closely 
resembling Cluny lace. In fact the linen 
braids for making it are so similar that 
they are called Cluny lace braids. The 
designs also successfully approach the 
real Cluny ideals. 

For decorative table-effects, for bureau 
searfs, dresser covers and for sideboard 
usage, there is nothing in thé line of 
lace more suitable nor more durab'e. 

As a Christmas or a wedding gift, 
the pieces shown in the illustration (as 
finished and ready for the linen center 
to be inserted) would be most appropri- 
ate. The effective centerpiece, No 65, 
measures 25 inches in diameter. No 66 
shows the plate doily (measuring 1314 
inches) and the fingerbowl doily (744 
inches). The latter is also used under 
the bread and butter plates. 

Stamped patterns with material for 
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making the centerpiece and 
a half dozen each of the 
two sizes of. doilies, costs 
$8. Pattern for centerpiece 
alone, 65 cents, with mate- 
rial $2.85. 

Pattern for plate and 
fingerbow] doilies, 35-cents 
for both. 

Orders for patterns 
should be addressed to Miss 
M. Alison Muir, care Goop 
HovusekeepinG, Springfield, 


Four Embroidered 
Waists 


By Linda Hull Larned 


The ~hall-mark of the 
fashionably dressed woman 
in this autumn of 1906 is 
hand embroidery. The lin- 
gerie waist is more preva- 
lent than ever, : although 
there is a marked departure 
from the styles in vogue 
during the past year. The 
waist for morning wear is 
now strictly tailormade, 
taut and trim, of the best 
quality of opaque white 
linen, embroidered or 


Centerpiece of Cluny lace, 
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No 65 


braided with one of the 
new fancy braids. Its 
sleeves have gone down 
in size, being more on 
the coat s'eeve order, 
with a deep cuff. The 
collar may be of the 
same material, embroid- 
ered or braided, and if 
so, both collar and cuffs 
are finished with a tiny 
edging of Cluny lace. 
These waists are also 
made of all-over em- 
broidery, which, of 
course is machine made, 
but this is the only ex- 
ception to the dictum 
that hand embroidery 
must be evident if any 
embroidery at all is 
used. Often with these 
waists a plain, stiff linen 
collar is worn and the 
dernier cri is to fasten 
it in front with two tiny 
bows of lingerie or col- 
ored silk. 

An exceedingly pretty 
and seasonab!e pattern, 
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Figure 2L. Shirt waist pattern in English eyelet embroidery 


is the braided design here suggested 
(Figure 1L). This is easy to do but ex- 
tremely effective. A fine plain braid is 
used, the motifs being filled in with 
French knots. Linen suitable for these 
waists may be bought for seventy-five 
cents or a dollar a yard, thirty-six inches 
wide. The braid costs from twenty-five 
to forty cents. 

The waist, intended to be worn almost 
anywhere when not in actual even- 
ing costume, is a far more expen- 
sive matter. The most beautiful 
of these are now of Irish hand- 
made lace alone or mixed with 
handmade Cluny, and if any em- 
broidery be introduced at all it is 
in motifs of the finest handwork 
on exceedingly sheer material. Of 
sheer materials for the lingerie 
waist there are many, but the 
leader is chiffon batiste of silky 
texture and beautifully fine and 
sheer. It comes forty-eight inches 
in width, for about one dollar a 
yard. Handkerchief linen at one 
dollar and a half for thirty-six- 
inch width is also desirable. The 
cheapest among the sheer stuffs is 
French mu!l, thirty-four inches 
wide, at forty or fifty cents per 
yard. 

Very pretty and open in effect is 
the design given (Figure 2 L) in 
English eyelet work. The sleeves 
of this waist are embroidered at 
the top and finish just below the 
‘ — with a band of Irish hand- 

made lace two inches wide, edged 
on both sides with an insertion 
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and edging less 
+: - than half an inch 


wide of a_valen- 


“3 ciennes lace that 
closely resembles 
c the Italian filet now 

so popular. The 


neck is finished in 
the same manner. 

An elaborate de- 
sign is of French 
laid work (Figure 
8 L) on sheer mate- 
rial and inlaid, so 
to speak, with in- 
sertions of Cluny 
half an inch wide. 
An edging finishes 
the sleeve and néck 
bands. 

The ingenious 
woman will also 
evolve a dainty and attractive garment 
from another design (Figure 4 L) in 
French laid work and what is called 
baby Irish insertion. One advantage of 
this pattern is that as the lace goes 
straight over the shoulders, forming a 
V in front, it is a simple matter to put 
it in without the aid of a dressmaker. 
This pattern can be made more elabo- 
rate by having the motif repeated over 
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Figure Braided design with French 
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the shoulders and back and on the 
top of the sleeves. 

The suggestions given here should 
be sufficient and inspire the woman 
who would be well dressed with zeal 
to acquire a stock of transparently 
sheer and beautifully hand embroid- 
ered waists for gala occasions. 

A stamped pattern of either of 
these waists, to be traced or trans- 
ferred, will be furnished at 60 cents, 
perforations 85 cents. Address Pat- 
tern Department, Goop Housrekeep- 
inc, Springfield, Mass. Send postal 
note, money order or check; never 
send cash. Patterns must be ordered 
by number in every instance. 


The Way of 2 Woman 


Increasing popularity of Pauline 
comes with the approaching fall, 
when readers of Goop Housekeep- 
ING are returning from vacations 
and our larger editions reach a 
greater number of homes. 
In “The Way of a Woman” she 
tactful methods of 
accomplishing her ideas. This story 
was printed among the advertising 
pages of the August number. 
It included a reference to an adver- Company of Cincinnati, which appeared 
tisement, that of The John Church in the same issue. The name of the ad- 
vertisement was not given and to 
our readers who might discover it 
we offered three prizes: one of 
Five Dollars in cash, and one of $3 
worth and one of $2 worth of mer- 
chandise, each prize to be selected 
from some advertiser in the mag- 
azine. 

The prize winners were as fol- 
lows: Mrs Robert B. Martin, Ala- 
bama; Mrs H. E. Boudinot, In- 
dian Territory; Mrs James J. 
Leahy, New York. 

Our October story, Why Woman 
Rules, appears among the advertis- 
ing pages. 

To Recurt ostrich feathers, 
start a quick fire of fine kindlings 
on top of the stove or hearth; when 
the wood is in a good blaze, throw 
say two good tablespoons of salt 
over it, and as soon as blaze is dy- 
ing down hold thé feather over the 
coals, turning constantly to keep 
from singeing. F. W. Humphrey. 


*Tis looking downward makes 
Figure 4L. French laid work with baby Irish insertion one dizzy. Browning. . 
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Drawn by Blanch. Letcher 
net with silver 
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Drawn by Blanche Letcher 
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Drawn by Blanche Letcher 


House gown of deep-red cloth with velvet pipings in 
same shade. Yoke, cuffs, girdle, and buttons of 
oriental embroidery. Skirt trimmed with rews of 
narrow velvet ribbon the shade cf the cloth. 
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Coat and skirt costume of black cloth with 
braided design in soutache. Empire coat with 
collar, cuffs and tabs of braiding and velvet. 
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Waistcoat and 


Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 
cloth suit trimmed with brown 
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Princess model of brown crepe de chine, 
with cream lace bodice strap with bands 
of the crepe de chine bordered with narrow 
brown sov tache braid. - 
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Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 


Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 


Simple gown of biue cloth. Waist trimmed 
with a bias fold of black satin. Collar of lace 
with three black satin rosettes and fancy 
buttons. Skirt trimmed with « deep fold of the 
materiai headed by a bias black band. 
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Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 


Cutaway coat model in bottle-green cloth 
with fancy waistcoat. Short circular walk- 
ing skirt with plaited front panel. 
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Paper patterns, to cents each, postpaid. 


OUR 


Where two numbers ere given with one costume two 


patterns are required, at 10 cents each. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 


Miss’s Costume 


Nos 5482-5349—An es- 
pecially attractive design 
is here pictured in white 
dotted meusseline. A 
fitted lining gives support 
to the waist, which may 
be either high or low neck. 
A pleasing amount of 
fullness is given in front 
and back, regulated by 
gathers at the waist line. 
The high neck is com- 
pleted by a standing col- 
lar. The five-gored skirt 
is laid in stitched plaits 
to any desired depth, the 
lower edge having the 
fashionable flare. The 
sixteen-year size will re- 
quire 1% yards of 44-inch 
material for the waist and 
5% yards for the skirt. 
Sizes for No 5482: 15, 16 
and 17 years. Sizes for 
No 5349: 13, 14, 15, 16 and 
17 years. 


cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


| \\\ A Pretty Morning Jacket 


No 5655—This dainty cre- 
ation is shaped by shoulder 
and under-arm seams, and a 
round collar finishes the neck. 
The front laps in double 
breasted style and is closed 
by two large buttons. A tiny 
frill of Valenciennes lace 
adds to the smart appearance 
of the garment. If preferred 
the sacque could be made of 
handkerchiefs, and the bor- 
ders used for trimming. The 
medium size requires two 
yards of 36-inch material. 
Sizes: small, medium and 
large. 


A Dainty Blouse 


No 5669—The attrac- 
tive lingerie bleuse here 
pictured is abselutely 
simple, the effect of elab- 
oration being obtaimed en- 
tirely by the application 
of trimming, se that the 
labor of making is very 
slight. The pattern pro- 
vides for a yoke in either 
of two fanciful outlines 
and for full length or el- 
bow sleeves. For 36-inch 
bust measure 2% yards of 
material 36 inches wide 
will be required. Sizes: 
32, 34, 36, 38, 49 and 42 
inches bust measure. 
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Shirt Waist Costume 


Nos 5462-5472—The 
tucked waist of this smart 
design is distinguished by a 
yoke that closes in double 
breasted style, ornamented 
by two rows of large but- 
tons. The skirt is a very 
desirable model for a walk- 
ing skirt, as the pattern 
provides for round, skort 
round and instep length. 
The medium size will re- 
quire 2% yards of 44-inch 
material for the waist and 
5% yards for the skirt. 
Sizes for No 5462: 82, 34, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Sizes for No 5472: 
20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 
inches waist measure. 


A Stylish Little Frock 


No 5672—The one-piece dress pictured is 
of white and red dotted challis; the large 
round collar trimmed with bands of scarlet 
material and white pear] buttons. The clos- 
ing is made invisibly on the left side under a 
box plait, and the neck opens over a remov- 
able shield topped by a high standing collar. 


Nos 5462-5472 
Lady’s Costume 


Nos 5571-5389—The waist of this costume 
closes in the back and a fitted lining serves 
as a support for the blouse, which is of lace. 


For a girl of eight years, 2% yards of mate- 
rial] 44 inches wide will be required. Sizes: 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 


The outside portion is of the material; small 
buttons provide the decoration. The nine- 
gored skirt is laid in clusters of plaits and 
fits the hips smoothly. Sizes for No 5571: 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Sizes for No 5389: 20, 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 


A Simple Little 
Frock 


No 5661—This 
dainty frock is charm- 
ingly simple and can 
be made with very lit- 
tle trouble. A feature 
that will make it very 
popular is the laun- 
dering possibilities, as 
it can be laid out per- 
fectly flat and ironed 
as easily as a pocket 
handkerchief. For a 
child of five years, 
1% yards of 36-inch 
material will be re- 
quired. Sizes: 3, 5, 7, 
and 9 years. ~- 


Nos 5571-5389 
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The Oncoming Empire Effects 
By Babette M. Simpson 


The practical American woman, as 
well as her more fashionable sister, 
seems loath to give up the short walking 
skirt for morning wear, although Paris- 
iennes discarded it some time ago in 
favor of the long skirt. The short skirt, 
in its numerous different styles, has cer- 
tainly been a great comfort to all of us 
and it seems a great pity that, in order 
to follow the dictates of fashion, one 
should be expected to make so great a 
sacrifice. Despite the popularity of long, 
tailored skirts on the other side of the 
water, many new and stunning walking 
suits are shown, with skirts even a trifle 
shorter than those of last year and much 
trimmed with folds of the gown mate- 
rial, or rows of heavy braid. The plaited 
model, fitted well about the hips and 
flaring at the knees, is quite as popular 
as the gored, circular model, with plaits 
let in at intervals. 

There is quite a variety of coat models 
to choose from, the little “pony” model 
seeming to be quite as much in favor as 
it was in spring, with some little change 
in the style of trimming. Then there 
are fitted short jackets, cut away to show 
a waistcoat of contrasting material or 
color. These cutaway coats are exceed- 
ingly smart and offer great opportunity 
for elaboration in design. The hip 
length, fitted coat, trimmed with braid 
and having velvet collar and cuffs, is 
much in favor, usually having the coat 
trimming carried out in some way on the 
skirt. For those whose figure suits this 
style, there is the fetching, short-waisted 
Empire coat, which, if well made, is ex- 
tremely jaunty. A coat of this order is 
usually very elaborately trimmed, either 
with strappings of cloth, or of velvet, or 
with a design worked out in fine silk 
soutache, faney buttons adding the fin- 
ishing touch. 

The three-quarter length sleeve is the 
one most favored for the coming season, 
although on a few severely plain, tail- 
ored frocks full-length sleeves are noted. 
The three-quarter sleeve is usually fin- 
ished with a flaring cuff, either of velvet, 
or trimmed to match the rest of the cos- 
tume. 

Smooth faced cloths are, as usual, in 
the lead, although many of the rougher 
weaves are being used this season for 
tailored models. Stripes are again pop- 
ular; also indistinct checks, Plaids, too, 
are having a vogue. The favorite shades 
are red, green and all shades of golden 
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brown—for millinery, however, gray, a 
color which is ingly smart in 
plumes. 

Princess and Empire models are still 
leading favorites, but the latter requires 
such a multitude of things—clever de- 
signing, perfect fitting and a figure ap- 
propriate to this particular style—that 
it is, perhaps, not so frequently seen as 
the first named. Of course the various 
models included under the name “prin- 
cess” are legion and quite different from 
the original plain model. Clever design- 
ers have worked over and elaborated this 
particular model in such a manner that 
there are very few figures that cannot 
wear the modified princess. 

Three-piece suits are having quite as 
much of a vogue as last year, coarse net 
dyed to match the gown being used for 
the fancy waist, in place of chiffon cloth 
then so much used. A fetching model 
of this order was noted in a walking cos- 
tume of tobacco brown velveteen. The 
skirt was circular, with a plaited front 
panel; the coat, a short semi-fitting pony 
jacket, trimmed with brown braid. The 
blouse accompanying this costume was 
of coarse net, dyed to match the velvet, 
having a narrow, pointed yoke and cuffs 
of cream lace, and trimmed with straps 
and rosettes of brown velvet. 

Tn the line of trimmings one can have 
wide range, as gowns are all very much 
adorned. Laces remain in high favor, 
and coarse net and chiffon cloth, dyed to 
match the gown material, are also much 
used. One bottle-green gown noted had 
three folds of chiffon cloth of the color, 
edged top and bottom with a narrow de- 
sign in soutache braid. A beautiful pink 
gown had most of the elaborate trim- 
ming on waist and skirt made of coarse 
pink net bands, worked over with pink 
soutache. 

The slender woman is having her day, 
and those who are not slender try to get 
the effect of slenderness in their style 
of dressing. That is why the long skirt 
has come in again: it gives the long lines 
to the figure. As usual the soft, suvp!e 
materials are used exclusively; and as 
the skirts are all very full, they fall in 
clinging lines at the bottom. The flar- 
ing, bell effect at the bottom of the skirt 
has disappeared altogether. 

With the lengthening of the skirt has 
come the shortening of the wa!st—quite 
the reverse of what we had a few years 
ago. The raising of the waist line is 
due to the influence of the steadily ads 
vancing Empire style. 
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The New Roof-Tree 


By Jessie Storrs Ferris 
Beneath the friendly lintel of this door 


They pause, joy-mute—these two— 
and, hand in hand, 
They dream of little cares their love 
has planned, 
And home-comings, when the day’s work 
is o’er; 
They see across the gleaming stairs and 
floor 
Wee, winsome shapes that flit and 
frolic, and 
Almost their glad, expectant cheeks 
are fanned 
With baby breaths the rich years hold 
in store. 
And so Love’s long-expected heritage 
Is theirs at last; with eager, trem- 
bling hands 
They grasp its warmth and wonder; 
to their eyes 
Life’s glowing missal opens, page on 


page— 
The sacred book love only under- 
stands, 
The love of home that only makes 
men wise. 


Books on Domestic Plumbing 


A knowledge of plumbing is not dif- 
ficult for the average woman to acquire 
and the benefits are so obvious that 
every householder should become familiar 
with the fundamental principles. 
possible begin the reading with a simple 
but reliable book like The Care of a 
House by T. M. Clark, then follow it 
with How to Drain a House by G. E. 
Waring. These should give you the gen- 
eral information you desire and could 
be followed by more technical works. 
Even with this added knowledge of the 
subject, the plumber will yet be needed 
for real difficulties, but many emergen- 
cies of the household can be successfully 
met, unaided. The Goop Housekrepina 
Book Department, announced in our ad- 
vertising pages, will be found toe contain 
a list of volumes treating of domestic 
themes, every book the best of its kind. 


Old-Time Wallpapers 


A beautiful, sumptuous picturebook, 
with text in Kate Sanborn’s vigorous 
English, is the new volume whose title 
page reads thus: “Old-time Wallpapers. 

y Kate Sanborn. An Account of the 
Pictorial Papers on Our Forefathers’ 
Walls, with a Study of the Historical 
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Development of Wallpaper Making and 
Decoration.” Supplemented by the 
chapter titles, which are as follows, this 
accurately describes the text contents of 
the volume: “From mud walls and can- 
vas tents to decorative papers;” “Earli- 
est wallpapers in America;” “Progress 
and development ;” “Wallpapers in his- 
toric homes;” “Notes from here and 
there ;” “Revival and restoration of old 
wallpapers.” 

The plates, something like one hun- 
dred in number, are exceedingly inter- 
esting, and include several specimens of 
ancient wallpapers, reproduced in the 
original colors on paper of the original 
tint and texture. Some of the illustra- 
tions appeared in this magazine in 1904 
in connection with an article by Miss 
Sanborn. 

As a study in the progress of home 
decoration this volume is of much value. 
The public still needs education in these 
matters. The book is of quarto size, 
printed on heavy plate paper, and is sold 
by Clifford & Lawton, 19 Union Square 
west, New York, at $3.50 and $5. 


Lisraries and schoo!s, in particular, 
will weleome the exhaustive work entit- 
led Consumption and Civilization, by 
Dr John Bessner Huber. Unusually in- 
teresting is the author’s treatment of the 
psychic element and the influence of 
consumption on literature and the arts. 
That this disease inspired Raphael's 
Madonnas is a theory no more surpris- 
ing than that Stevenson’s strongest pas- 
sages were directly influenced by it. 
While perhaps too expanded a volume 
for general reading, this book will prove 
invaluable to schools and clubs engaged 
in research work. J. B. Lippincott Com- 


pany. 


Oup Cy Wa ker is the character which 
the reader will take away from Charles 
Clark Munn’s latest novel, The Girl from 
Tim’s Place, and a real “character” he 
is, with his pointed sayings. The girl 
herself does not realize the promise of 
the earlier chapters, but the story is 
wholesome and good. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company, Boston. 


A Buirnesome entitled The 
Harper and the King’s Horse, by Payne 
Erskine, has been printed in a quaint 
book by the Blue Sky press of Chicago, 
with drawings by Sarah K. Smith. 
Price $1.50. From the same press is The 
World Above, by Martha Foote Crow. 
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2 ovR OBSERVERS ™ EXPERIMENTERS 


#@ Who will send us the largest number 
of available Discoveries prior to Febru- 
ary 1, 19074 To the person achieving 
this result will be awarded a premium 
of ten dollars over and above the regular 
rate paid for this material. Send in the 
Discoveries from time to time as they 
are ready, and payment will be made for 
each one accepted, on acceptance. ‘The 
award for the largest number of avail- 
able ones will be made as soon as possi- 
ble after the count is completed in Feb- 
ruary. Each Discovery thus entered 
must be marked “Competition,” and 
must carry the name and address of the 
sender, else it may not be counted. This 
offer is made because many Discoveries 
are going to waste for lack of recogni- 
tion and recording. By keeping on the 
lookout and jotting down the new things 
our readers can swell their holiday funds 
and help their fellow readers of this de- 
partment. 


# My small nephew had swallowed a 
pin. Bread and milk were hastily pro- 
cured, but when the physician came he 
added fine bits of absorbent cotton and 
made the youngster eat a bowlful of the 
mixture. He said the sharp edges were 
covered by the cotton, thus more securely 
protecting the intestine, as there was no 
danger of the cotton being digested. 
Certainly it was successful in this case. 
M. M. 


# In mild weather I do not shake my 
furnace at all. Instead, I use the poker 
on a portion only of the grate, either at 
the center or at one side. I also poke 
the fire from above over the same region 
and in this way clean thoroughly, per- 
haps one-third of it, leaving the remain- 
der clogged with ashes. This gives me a 
sort of crater into which I put the fresh 
coal, usually a mixture of stove and 
furnace sizes. Practically all the com- 
bustion takes place in this small area, 
and the big furnace becomes a small 
one. Thus I maintain for days at a 
time, a perfectly clean, brisk, dependable 
fire, which does not surreptitiously de- 
part this life just as the cold wave heaves 


in sight. Moreover, since the bright fire 
reaches down to the grate, a thorough 
shaking very promptly restores the .ur- 
nace to its full capacity. Thus during 
a warm snap, instead of a full-sized fire 
running at low temperature and distill- 
ing its fuel unburned, I have a small 
fire running full blast, as a fire should. 
E. T. B. 


#@ My Japanese servant taught me an 
easy way of cutting hard butter in even 
slices or tiny squares. It consists in 
folding a piece of the waxed paper in 
which butter is wrapped over the knife, 
when a smooth cut may be made without 
breaking or crumbling the butter. 
Palmetto. 


# After reading that it was well to keep 
apples in sand I bought a load of the 
latter, sifted it and dried it thoroughly 
as I needed to use it. For several years 
I kept all my best apples packed in the 
clean dry sand. By its use we were able 
to have russets plump and unshriveled 
until June. Finally I diseovered that 
baldwins and greenings did not need the 
treatment; that only the russets were in- 
jured by exposure to air. L. T. 


# A novel idea for a luncheon or dinner 
is the individual glass basket placed on 
the table with the after-dinner coffee in 
front of each guest. It is filled with 
eandy or fruit glace and can be pur- 
chased in pressed or cut glass. S. 8S. 


#@ The less like the regulation article, 
the more desirable, is the modern lunch- 
box for the modern schoolgirl. One I 
saw recently was a seemingly perfect 
edition of Vanity Fair. Strapped in 
with a Cesar and geometry this papier 
mache box could not possibly be distin- 
guished. One maiden carried a music 
roll which obligingly concealed an abun- 
dant luncheon. Boys like the billbook 
boxes, which can easily be slipped into 
their pockets when empty. When full 

look something like cameras with 
two small clasps on the sides to hold the 
tops down. Raffia suit cases, about six 
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inches long, perfect in every particular, 
may be purchased for fifty cents, or the 
cheaper canvas telescopes with leather 
straps at twenty cents. Whatever be 
used let it be novel in design and eas- 
ily kept in a clean and sanitary condi- 
tion. 


# I consider our hydrator, or air-mois- 
tener, an improvement over the device 
suggested in a previous issue. It is a 
zine cylinder, eighteen inches long and 
three inches in diameter. A heavy wire 
is soldered to one side of the vessel, and 
the free end is bent to form a hook which 
fits the curves between the coils of the 
radiator. It hangs securely at the back 
of the radiator, between it and the wall, 
and possesses the advantage of not being 
seen at all. J. H. E. 


#@ The accompanying photograph is an 
excellent illustration of what can be done 
in a rented house by a tenant possessing 
productive brains and hands. The man- 
tel, admirable in design and quite hospi- 
table enough to suggest the most rosy 
of fire-light dreams, was built to replace 
the really depraved creation that a guile- 
less landlord had installed with pride. 


Its ornate combination of five woods and 
convulsions of agonizing fretwork made 
the only depressing feature in a pleasant 
room, until investigation discovered that 
it was only pasted on to the wall, liter- 
ally pasted, for a strong pull brought it 
off intact, and carefully swathed, it was 
laid away. The mantel then built by the 
clever young householder was of yellow 
pine, stained to resemble oak, and a most 
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golden woody brown it was. Below the 
mantel board are shelves for pottery, bits 
of green which made nice spots, and an 
excellent niche on each side for the bel- 
lows and tongs. The andirons used were 
of black wrought iron, simple and heavy. 
All around the room were built bookcase~, 
three shelves high being deemed suffi- 
cient. The shelf nearest the floor pro- 
jected slightly and made a convenient 
ledge to lay books on. On the top shelf 
several bits of Japanese pottery in 
grays and greens and a few brasses har- 
monized pleasantly with the green wall- 
paper. On the wall were hung only etch- 
ings and prints with a few drawings, 
such as the Rossetti shown over the 
mantel. The ensemble when partially 
shaded by the plain, soft, straight, hang- 
ing curtains was quiet and restful in 
the extreme. The actual cost was only 
six dollars, for lumber and stain. The 
same tenants transformed their door- 
yard with many sweet old-fashioned 
annuals. Housekeeper. 


@ A girls’ club gave one of its members, 
a bride-elect, a fruit shower in October. 
All sorts of canned fruits, pickles, jams, 
jellies and preserves were contributed. 


G. T 


# I have been much tried after putting 
the braid on the bottom of a skirt, to 
find the stitches showed from the right 
side. Rip a seam on the wrong side of 
the hem just long enough to slip in a 
ecard, a bit wider than the braid. Push 
the card along as needed and it will pre- 
vent hemming through to the right side. 
Moreover, the work is much more quickly 
accomplished. S. 


# It has become a custom at our dinner 
table to have the old-fashioned game of 
rhyming. One person will say, “I think 
of a word that rhymes with old.” Some- 
one will ask, “Is it frosty?? The other 
replies, “It is not cold,” and so 6n until 
the word is guessed. Anyone can ask, 
and the leader must guess the words 
from the definitions or give up her word. 
The one who gives the correct definition 
takes the next turn. This we have prin- 
cipally for the children’s benefit. I al- 
ways insist that the definitions be legiti- 
mate, and make some allowance for the 
children’s ages and it is astonishing how 
they have progressed. The older mem- 
- bers of the family join in the game, and 
we have all become experts in defining. 
The educational value for the children 
can scarcely be overestimated. The 
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other night when I had given a word 
that rhymes with “few,” one little six- 
year-old electritied us by asking, “Is it 
an Israelite?” and amid the enthusiasm 
in evidence around the table, I repiie.l, 
“It is a Jew.” E. W. D. 


@ As I have to lie down considerably 
and found it 
very tire- 
some to hold 
open heavy 
pamphlets or 
books I hit 
upon the 
idea of a 
trouser- 
hanger (to be bought at the five-cent 
siore) which I snip over the edges of a 
— which is then easily held. 


# In order to hear more clearly at the 
*phone, says the inspector, cover the 
inouthpiece with the hand, holding the 
receiver squarely against the ear. This 
will in nowise hinder the person speak- 
ing. Holding the receiver at an angle 
lets outside sounds into the ear. Jay. 


# At a Halloween gathering the big 
dining room was lighted only by twenty- 
two jack-o-lanterns and by the crackling 
fire on the hearth. When the guests en 
tered, as if by magic appearéd the spir- 
its, gliding in a fantastie ghostly dance. 


In a dimly lighted corner Queen Alice - 


interpreted the future of the guests. 
For refreshments were served grapes and 
pears in huge pumpkin fruit baskets, 
crisp crullers, tiny individual pumpkin 
pies, butternut meats, popcorn and mo- 
lasses candy. J. W. 


# TI have had very good success in sten- 
ciling. I always dip my stencils in very 
hot paraffin. This prevents the colors 
from blurring and the stencils wear 
much longer. J. J. 


@ This is the way I pasteurize the baby’s 
milk, under my physician’s direction: 
As soon as the mi'’k is delivered it is well 
stirred and poured into as many bottles 
as desired. The necks of the bottles are 
filled with pieces of absorbent cotton and 
they are placed in a kettle of cold water. 
The kettle is deep enough to permit the 
water to reach the level of the milk and 
has an inverted pie tin or some thin chips 
in the bottem to prevent the bottles 
touching. The water is now heated as 
rapidly as possible to 155 degrees Fah- 
renheit, never over 170 degrees, and kept 
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et this temperature for half an hour. 
At a hardware store I bought a dairy 
thermometer for 20 cents. ‘This kettle 
is placed in the sink and cold water al- 
lowed to run in very carefully at one 
side. It runs very slowly at first, then 
more rapidly, until the milk is cold. If 
no faucet is at hand use a quart cup and 
pour the water. The milk must be 
ey cooled as rapidly as possible. 


# Welsh rabbit on cassava cakes was a 
discovery forced by a larder minus the 
customary toast or crackers. The two 
blended surprisingly well and have be- 
come an institution with us. M. A. M. 


# “Shut your eyes!” This was the sud- 
cen command I received from the ocu- 
list with whom I was driving, whenever 
the horse sneezed. A disagreeable affec- 
tion of the eyes, he said, is produced by 
the secretion from a horse’s nose. An 
obscure case of eye trouble here and 
there can be traced to this unsuspected 
souree, Jay. 


# “T wish all housekeepers would keep 
their money as handy as you do,” said 
my laundryman. I save many steps by 
lecoping a purse of house money fas- 
tened to my belt. It is ready at all 
times of the dey to meet the demands 
of the various tradespcop!e who come to 
the door. But don’t carry much. E. E. 


& There were two rooms in our house so 
situated that thcy coud not ke sufficient'y 
heated from the furnace. We desired to 
convert one of these into a bathrcom, 
but needed to heat this and the adjoin- 
ing room. A hot water coil attached to 
the water service was placed in the fur- 
nace and connected with a hot water tank 
pleced in the bathroom. This heated the 
bathroom, but for the adjoining room, 
the pipe leading from the furnace coil to 
the bathroom tank was conducted into 
that room and tke water sent across the 
ceiling and back through a six-pipe coil. 
The plumber said he had never heard of 
such a thing being done and thought it 
would not be successful without an extra 
expansion tank, but my husband insisted 
that the scheme be tried and it worked 
perfectly. Both rooms are well heated 
and there is abundance of hot water for 
the bath, with no appreciable increase in 
the amount of fuel used. The furnace 
coil and the hot water tank are con- 
nected with the city water service just 
as a cooking range and a hot water tank 
are connected; the unusual features be- 
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ing that the coil is in the furnace; that 
the tank is far removed in the bathroom; 
and that between the furnace coil and 
the tank is inserted enough radiation to 
heat a good sized room. C. C. P. 


#@ We sometimes vary our crown roasts 
of lamb by filling them with gemischte 
gemuehse, the familiar combination of 
peas and small earrots boiled and dried. 
The bright color of the carrots relieves 
the dull green of the peas and we find 
this more attractive than using peas 
alone or mashed potatoes for the filling, 
as is often done. M. H. 


@ Seven bright girls entertained their 
friends with a comedy in which no word 
was spoken, but the story was developed 
by singing the vowels a, e, i, 0, u. The 
plot was simple; the villain and the 
father planned that the former should 
wed the daughter, while the true lover 
appeared in time to fight a duel with 
wooden spoons and come off victorious. 
The lovers were then united. If you 
want an easy play, yet funny, try this. 


@ Electric light is too expensive where 
we live to allow one lamp for the inside 
and another in front of our stable. My 


LIGHT - OPEN 


Z 


“BARN DOOR OPENING™~ THE TURNING 
OF SWITGH LIGHTS BOTH INTERIOR 
AND EXTERIOR OF BARN 


husband has hit upon a device that fits 
our need. Over one stable door he had 
a diamond shaped opening cut and an~ 
electric light hung from the upper cor- 
ner with the switch at the side of the 
door. When this is turned on the entire 


driveway is light as well as every cor- 
ner of the stable. Thus one burner an- 
swers the purpose of two, which we find 
not only economical but very pretty 
besides, as a vine runs along the top of 
the stable on which the light is thrown 
from below. M. T. B. 


# Small fish masquerading as the more 
expensive anchovy may be detected by a 
few distinguishing marks. ‘The ficsh of 
a genuine anchovy is salmon pink in 
color and there is always a widely-forked 
tail, but the unfailing mark is the cen- 
tral or belly fin, which is much nearer the 
head than the dorsal or back fin. No 
housekeeper need pay anchovy prices for 
small herring, if she but keep these dif- 
ferences in mind. 


# TI took time to go over my cook book 
and mark all the recipes calling for sour 
milk with the letters “S M” in the mar- 
gin. Now when I have sour milk I can 
tell at a glance which biscuit or cake 
recipes will answer my need. At the 
same time I indicated by figures the 
number of eggs needed in each recipe. 
If yolks or whites only were required a 
“y” or “w” would be added. Especially 
in winter, when economy in eggs is nec- 
essary, will this time-saver be appreci- 
ated. E. 


@ When the young son of an acquaint- 
ance was recovering from a severe ill- 
ness, the doctor ordered him to drink 
milk; but neither by threats nor plead- 
ings could he be prevailed upon to take 
“the stuff.’ At last the nurse poured 
some milk over freshly popped corn, and 
after allowing it to stand for a short 
time,.strained it carefully and carried 
it to his lordship. After the first con- 
temptuous sip, he drank it with a relish. 


F. 


@ Hundreds of cases of infection are 
yearly traced to lack of thorough disin- 
fection on the part of an incoming ten- 
ant. No matter how clean the house may 
be, germs may still lurk if nothing more 
than soap and water be used. An effee- 
tive and yet inexpensive means of dis- 
infection is to use six and one-half 
ounces of potassium permanganate crys- 
tals to one pint of 40 per cent formalde- 
hyde for every 1000 cubic feet of room 
space. Place the crystals in a metal pail 
at least eight times the volume of the 
disinfectants used. This is necessary to 
prevent overflow of the solution from 
effervescence. Place the pail on a non- 
conductor, bricks or a stove lid, as the 
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heat generated by the mixture is consid- 
erable. Pour the formaldehyde solution 
from a wide mouthed jar that it may be 
quick'y done, and beat a hasty retreat. 
Do not return for thirty-six hours, then 
air the rooms thoroughly. Be sure that 
closet doors are open and all windows, 
crevices and keyholes closely packed, in 
order to get the benefit of the full 
strength of the gas. Not only germs, but 
insect pests of every description are de- 
stroyed by this means. ; 


# While in the region of the great lakes 
I was incessantly troubled with colds 
in the head, on the lungs and with sore 
throat. After much experimenting the 
pleasantest preventive proved the most 
effective. I joined a choral society. I. H. 


@ When planning the new house, a 
small alcove was designed on the east 
end of the kitchen, just large enough for 
a small built-in table and seat. It had 
two pleasant windows looking into the 
garden. A screen frame was made of 
pine with the kitchen finish, and cov- 
ered with blue and white oilcloth. This 
was treated to a coat of waterproof var- 
nish, so that it could be easily kept 
clean. The screen cut off the kitchen 
proper from the alcove, where, but a few 
steps from the kitchen stove, breakfast 
is served. N. H. 


# The recent discussion about crests and 
their uses recalled to my mind a family 
who disliked the promiscuous uses to 
which coats of arms are sometimes put 
and so limited the use of their own to 
one particular object. It has become a 
tradition in the family that when each 
son attains his majority he shall receive 
a handsome watch with the family in- 
signia engraved upon the back. M. H. 


# TI got very tired of paying every two 
years for a new smoke pipe for my fur- 
nace. As an experiment I had the pipe 
covered with asbestos paper. That was 
two years ago. The pipe seems just as 
sound as when put up. H. H. 


# There is sometimes a pocket in my 
tailor-made coats but never one in which 
it is safe to trust much money or any- 
thing of value. It is often inconvenient 
to carry a purse in one’s hand so I have 
manufactured a money pocket of my 
own by purchasing a small, round suede 
purse with strong snaps. I rip the lin- 
ing in the front of the coat, slip the 
purse between lining and outside and 
sew it firmly through the leather onto 
the canvas facing. Unless a coat is very 
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flour barrel to loosely fit the inside, and 


close fitting the pocket can be slipped 
in this way above the bust without being 
visible from the outside, and it is a great 
convenience to any woman who must 
carry money and wants it easily accessi- 
ble. M. H. 


# Since the grown-up members of the 
churches have found it profitable to hold 
rummage sales of cast-off clothing, why 
should not the children conduct a rum- 
mage sale of cast-off playthings, under 
the auspices of the Sunday school? 
Every family has a stock of such play- 
things that have been thrown aside in 
the advent of newer attractions, and of 
which they wou!d be glad to be rid. A 
committee of the most skillful of the 
boys and girls should be appointed to 
renovate the broken toys and dolls. A 
pot of paint, a brush, a hammer, a 
screwdriver and a few nails could be 
made to work wonders. The sale should 
be conducted on Saturdays, thus en- 
abling the boys and girls to act as sales- 
men. E. F. 


An apron which I made for my little 
girl in which she keeps perfectly dry 
while blowing bubbles, 
making mud pies or 
washing dolly’s clothes 
to her heart’s content, is 
made of half a yard of 
white enamel cloth. It 
is easily kept clean and 
‘costs but a few cents. 
Cut like the pattern and bind the edges 
with tape. J. W. S. 


# The ordinary wooden box with cover, 
to contain the garbage pail, soon becomes 
foul. I made an open container instead 
which can be washed out with the hose. 
It is of one-inch hard pine. The sides 
are about five inches broad and twenty 
inches high; the top frame connecting 
the sides is two inches wide and sixteen 
inches long; thus there is an inside space 
14 by 14 inches, large enough to hold the 
ordinary galvanized iron pail. The bot- 
tom is octagonal in shape and fastened 
to the sides so that it will be an inch 
above the ground; two cleats are nailed 
on this, so that the pail shall have air 
under it. A cleat across the top, pivoted 
at one end, and he'd by a loop at the 
other, keeps the cover of the pail from 
being lifted by cats or dogs. The col- 
lectors, particularly in winter, with 
their wide chisels often puncture the 
pail. To avoid this I cut the head of a 
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place it in the bottom of the pail; this 
receives the force of the blow, and the 
pail lasts longer. G. W. K. 


@ For mending buttonholes in the neck- 
bands of besom shirts, stitch pieces of 


buttomhole, 

bringing 
them together at its ends. The tape on 
each side should be just wide enough to 
extend to the edge of the neckband, 
where it should alst be stitched. This 
new buttonhole will outwear the rest of 
the shirt. I. H. 


#1 grow La France and other half- 
hardy rose slips by putting them in the 
border in October and inverting a glass 
jar over each one. In the spring 
well-rooted, acclimated plants are my 
reward, M. 


# Thad a velvet jacket made by a woman 
who went out to sew by the day and I 
always had the uneasy feeling that some- 
thing about it was wrong, though I did 
not know what. It began to shade white 
after it had been worn a short time and 
had a queer shiny look. A tailor told 
me one day that the garment had been 
made so the nap of the velvet inclined 
downward. The dressmaker who knows 
always cuts velvet with the nap inclin- 
ing upward, then it does not lose its 
bloomy beauty. I. G. C. 


#@ TI use the ironing board when I clean 
a woolen skirt. Slip it over the board, 
hooking the band around the smaller 
end. Stand in a good light and elean as 
usual. Again I have used my board in 
hanging a skirt. I put the unfinished 
one with another of the desired length 
on the board together. Pin or baste the 
waistbands together and it is easy to 
find the line at which the new hem must 


be turned. J. O. A. 


# A busy houswife, too hurried in the 
morning, too tired at night, for system- 
atic physical culture, found herself los- 
ing the suppleness which had been her 
pride, and noticed a thickening of the 
waist muscles that gave her no little 
uneasiness. Now, when lacing and un- 
lacing her shoes, she places each foot 
in turn upon the highest object that she 
can reach, a table, a bureau, the top of 
a chair, or the foot of a bed. When go- 
ing upstairs, she takes two steps at a 
time; when picking up a pin, or other 
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article, she does so with a long sweep- 
ing bend from the hips; she takes pains 
to walk and sit with shoulders down — 
stomach in, and takes advantage o 
every chance for this physical training, 
which means no loss of the sleep which 
she needs after a long day of hard work. 
This may appear to be insufficient to 
keep one in trim, and yet it counts. 
Each shoe attended to twice a day, per- 
haps four times, and stairs ascended 
half a dozen times, surely help in the 
long run. M. B. B. 


# Among the indispensables of a lady 
who travels a great deal by rail is a hat 
bag made of soft black perealine and 
closed with a drawstring. When on a 
long distance journey she slips her hat 
into the bag, draws it together tightly, 
and slips it into the rack over her head 
provided for light packages. At the end 
of her journey her hat is as fresh and 
free from dust as when she started, and 
the bag is tucked away in a corner of her 
hand satchel. This lining bag has the 
advantage over a paper one in that it 
does not rustle or crack, and is always 
ready when occasion arises for its use. 


8. C. 


# A very dainty and sensible fashion has 
been started that will be welcomed by 
mothers to whom hair ribbons are an ex- 
pensive item. Hair bows of lawn—white, 
colored or flowered—cut bias and 
hemmed all around have become popular. 
When rumpled or soiled they are easily 
restored. The wash ribbons really never 
looked fresh and new, even with the most 
careful laundering, but these lawn rib- 
bons have an airy look that is particu- 
larly attractive. M. E. M. 


# Here is a method of writing for the 
blind. It requires no apparatus other 
than a letterpad and a soft pencil. Lay 
the pad on a table, the loose ends of the 


leaves at the top. Place the index finger» 
of the left hand on the top edge of the « 


pad. Begin writing close to this top 
edge, moving the index finger along the 
edge as the pencil writes, and keeping 
the pencil close to the finger all the time. 
The finger and the pencil must move to- 
gether so that the writer can know when 
a word is finished or the end of a line 
reached. When the first line is written 
fold the edge of the paper down over the 
writing about an inch and use this edge 
‘as a guide to the next line of writing. 
Continue folding the paper in this way 
over each line of writing. Fold it as 
evenly as possible and crease it fiat so 
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as to form a good guide for the next line. 
Do not dot i’s nor cross t’s; the sense 
will be clear without. At the lower right- 
hand corner write the number of the 
page. I taught this simple plan to a 
blind woman and had no difficulty in 
reading her first letter. As I had sup- 
plied her with some stamped envelopes 
directed to myself she had the pleasure 
of writing and sealing a private letter. 


# Every fall a number of mice come to 
visit us, but we always have traps ready 
to receive them. Success depends on 
eatching them before they become famil- 
iar with their surroundings, and above 
all before they begin to nest. After 
catching four or five mice in the cellar 
every fall we have no more until the next 
fall. One winter we rented the house 
and in the spring when we returned 
eaught thirty-four of the creatures 
within a short time. After that we saw 


no more until our usual fall deputation. 
LS. 


# Many people cannot sleep with the 
windows open at night in damp weather. 
A screen which will admit pure air and 
yet keep out the dampness can easily be 
made. Take thin Angora flannel and 
fasten to a screen frame. Place this in 
the window at night when the sash is 
raised. In the morning the inside of the 
sereen will be found dry, while the out- 
side is wet, the air having filtered 
through. A. M. O. 


#@ When a sewing machine is in almost 
constant use I find it a great help to oil 
the whole roughly on Saturday, not wip- 
ing it off. Let it remain till Monday, 
when after a thorough rubbing the ma- 
chine will be much improved. A. W. T. 


# An accident which happened to a 
friend of mine constrains me to utter a 
warning against that popular material, 
flannelette. On lighting a parlor match 
the glowing end flew off, as sometimes 
happens, and alighted on her flannelette 
dressing sacque. Instantly there was a 
puff of flame, and had she not had the 
presence of mind to drop to the floor 
and roll over, the consequences might 
have been serious. As it was, she was 
not even scorched. The fuzzy surface of 
the material ignites with inconceivable 
rapidity. J. 


#TI do not know whether this can be 
called a Discovery, or merely a sugges- 
tion; anyhow I want to tell my experi- 


enee in getting subscribers for G H. I 
thought I would try to make some 
money for our church guild in this way. 
I was surprised at my success. A great 
deal of the canvassing I did was done 
over the telephone. I very quickly 
earned five dollars for my guild and did 
it more easily than in any other way I 
ean think of. I think if guilds and 
ladies’ aids would take this work up they 
would find a new way of doing a great 
deal of good and at the same time earn 
money in a more pleasant and easier way 
than exhausting themselves giving sup- 
pers and such things: Mrs Samuel Cur- 
rie, St Peter’s rectory, Park River, North 
Dakota. 


# A pretty and practical gift to a girl 
who has dainty waists is a hanger with 
dust protector attached. The latter is 
made of a square of art muslin or simi- 
lar soft, light-weight material with a 
design in the recipient’s favorite color 
and finished either with a binding of 
narrow ribbon of that color or with a 
narrow hem. In the center an opening 
is made large enough to admit the hook 
of a hanger. The hook is then tightly 
wound with ribbon and the whole fin- 
ished with a bow. L. W. J. 


# There can be bought now in the drug 
stores a small square envelope which 
contains, neatly folded, a paper cup. 
This opens easily and can be used on 
railroad trains for drinking. It is cer- 
tainly most sanitary and can be slipped 
into a vest pocket or hand bag, taking al- 
most no room. A, T. 


# Our year-old baby liked to play with 
the bean bags that the older children 
used. This suggested the idea of making 
the bags of bright, fast colors expressly 
for him. The bags are not filled quite 
full, and the movement of the beans in 
them pleases him very much. J. T. M. 


pecting a furrier to 

4 mount it. His charges 

seemed so exorbitant 

7a BE that I decided to try 

my hand. I fitted some 

pieces of heavy brown plush around the 
limbs, head and sides, cutting tabs like 
the diagram, to fit around these parts. 
The tabs I buttonholed closely in yel- 
low saxony. Next I cut some table oil- 
cloth the exact shape of the skin, turned 
in the edges and whipped it securely 
over the tabs at b. The eyes were 


2 
a 
re 
: # When traveling in Utah I purchased 
- a large gray, well cured, wolf skin, ex- 
4 


made of black plush with dashes of yel- 
low yarn and a bead for the pupil. The 
skin is flat, the tabs, a, furnishing an 
edge. A fox skin treated with olive 
green in the same manner was also a 
success. K. C. H. 


@In buying stocking supporters, ask 
for those having a tab over the metal 
that comes on the back. If impossible 
to obtain, put on some such protection 
yourself. I have known two instances 
when a distressing eruption seemed to 
have for its cause the contact between 
that bit of metal and the skin, as it dis- 
appeared as soon as the metal was cov- 
ered. When a new pair of supporters 
was needed, the occurrence had been for- 
gotten, but was soon brought to mind 
by the reappearance of the trouble. Cov- 
ering the metal bar was followed by a 
cure. N. G. B. 


# If the house is heated by hot air and 
the registers are in the floor, put fine- 
meshed wire screens in them. The 
screens will soon pay for themselves in 
money and small articles dropped down 
- ; but thus saved from the fire. 


# My husband has the soles of his new 
shoes varnished, before they are worn, 
and for this reason selects shoes that 
have not had the soles blackened before 
they leave the factory. The varnish 
makes a smooth, glossy surface that is 
impervious to water, and so toughens 
the leather that it wears much longer. 
The present writer tried the same 
scheme. Stout leather boots of the man- 
nish last were selected, varnished, and 
afterward worn with much comfort, the 
feet. feeling warm and dry, even on a 
wet pavement. H. C. 


#@ In running ribbon through beading, 
half the time and annoyance will be 
saved by not removing the bodkin from 
the beading until the last hole is 
reached. If the ribbon is fed in 
straight it will not turn in the beading, 
by this method. 


# T went from the nursery one evening, 
where the children were happy with their 
games, down to the kitchen, where the 
two maids sat idle, and I was sure, un- 
happy. Neither of them cared to spend 
her evenings sewing, and they had no 
friends in the neighborhood. The next 
day I bought a game of dominoes, one of 


parchesi, and: one of flinch, for the . 
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kitchen. I told them that these were to 
be used only in the evenings. Whether 
the games had anything to do with it or 
not, I do not know, but that was five 
years ago and the girls are still with me 
and are faithful and happy. I think 
mistresses often forget that the girls 
whom they employ are much like chil- 
dren, and must have some amusement. 
In the country, or in a suburban district, 
it rests with the mistress to supply this 
amusement. E. §S, 


# Experience has taught me a safe and 
sure way to give a cat medicine. For 
powders take small pieces of raw meat 
(liver is best), cut a deep slit in each, 
working the end of the knife about to 
make a pocket, put in some of the dose 
and pinch the edges together. Feed to 
the cat, when very hungry, and it will 
go down scarcely tasted and without 
protest. To give liquids, roll pussy 
up in a towel and pin snugly. Lay the 
mummy on her back, force her jaws wide 
by pressing on each side of them, and 
slip, far back between the teeth, a small 
stick. Be absolutely sure there are no 
splinters or sharp edges to torment the 
animal. Then pour the medicine from 
a teaspoon very slowly and carefully, 
guided by the stick. Pussy must swal- 
low, and cannot eject the dose, or bite. 
Keep a finger on her throat to test the 
swallowing, and wait a few moments 
after administering, before releasing the 
eat. A small dog may be dosed in the 
same way. G. L. H. 


# When I was a child, on the red-letter 
days when we had lobster, the cook al- 
ways gave me the long, claw-like legs, 
which I enjoyed, extracting the meat 
in nature’s own way. We are more hy- 
gienic now, though scarcely more 
healthy, and I would never dream of 
letting my children put these claws in 
their mouths; but we have discovered 
that all the sweet, tender meat can be 
secured by means of a nutpick. Break 
the legs at each joint, and by pushing 
the nutpick in at the smaller end, the 
meat wili come out entire, and is an 
appetizing addition to the salad. 
B. W. K. 


# If something grotesque is needed in 
the way of a jack-o-lontern, nothing 
could be more comical than those made 
-of the large fat cucumbers which are 
left over from the summer garden. If 
the face is cut in the side and a bit of 
curly wool glued on top to help bring 
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out the color, they are unequaled for 
oddity. If a row of lanterns is desired 
for a shelf or mantel very amusing ones 
can be made from the bell-shaped white 
squashes with the scalloped edges. Every 
face should be cut differently and it is 
great fun to set the guests at work cut- 
ting them, giving a small prize to the 
most distinguished sculptor. M. H. 


# In a quaint little shop I found a “tea- 
stone” used in Holland to keep the tea 
hot, performing the function of the Eng- 
lish tea cozy. A demand should cer- 
tainly be created for these objects, which 
are a picturesque as well as convenient 
addition to the tea table. Made of pol- 
ished wood, they are nearly circular in 
shape, six or seven inches in hight, with 
a flat brass top, perforated usually in a 
design. There is an opening on one side 
through which is slipped a glazed pottery 
receptacle, generally _three-cornered. 
This holds the glowing bits of charcoal 
that supply the heat to the teapot rest- 
ing on the openwork brass top. F. E. P. 


#@ A woman I know earns a tidy sum of 
money every year by making the wed- 
ding cakes of her village. Her fame has 
extended to many of the surrounding 
towns and she has orders enough to keep 
her busy most of the time. M. A. M. 


# This clever idea was used for the in- 
vitations to a child’s party on Hal- 
lowe en. 
The seals for 
the envelopes 
were made in 
the form of 
jack-o’-lan- 


terns, cut 
from orange- 
colored 


per. The tip of the flap was thrust into 
Jack’s wide mouth before it was stuck 
down, so he seems to be holding it shut 
eat his rows of ferocious teeth, 


®@ The skirt of a brand-new tailored suit 
of brown cheviot received a bath of two 
quarts of hot milk and cream. Although 
expensive goods, sponging with warm 
water containing a very few drops of 
ammonia changed it to an iridescent 
golden green shade. Into half a cup of 
warm water I put a heaping tablespoon 
of tannic acid powder. A fresh and 
warm solution was prepared as often as 
necessary, in preference to making a 
large quantity at once, to get cold. In 
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the solution I dipped a piece of clean, 
thick, white cloth, and laid it over a 
breadth of the skirt, folding the edges 
under the plaits. When pressed almost 
dry with sizzling hot irons, the color was 
perfectly restored. After the whole skirt 
had been steamed, and hung in the sun 
to finish drying, it looked like new. 
The color was the same as the coat, and 
perfectly even. F. M. T. C. 

&# Any dilute acid should be success- 
ful in such a case, as the ammonia would 
thus be neutralized. The Editor. 


.@ In making quilts or comforters, first 


heat thoroughly the cotton batting, what- 
ever quality is used, and they will retain 
ry eee and new look much longer. 


# To remove slight dents and bruises 
from furniture I have found nothing 
equal to a fresh walnut or butternut ker- 
nel. If the kernel of the nut is broken 
and the inner side rubbed on the bruise 
or dent when it is quite freshly made, it 
will raise the spot to its natural level. 
The injury must not be too old, or the 
remedy will not be effective. The con- 
tinued use of hot water applications fol- 
lowed by a filling of shellac serves the 
same end, but takes much longer. This 
was told me by one who for forty years 
had been a dealer in furniture. H. E. 8. 


# A manipulator of a typewriter will 
find the following suggestion of great 
help. Make a pad of several thicknesses 
of flannel, felt or blanket, to place be- 
neath the machine. This pad softens the 
sound, removes much friction from the 
machine, and helps the mechanism to 
run easily and smoothly. The pad may 
be effectively covered, if desired, and 
will serve as a table cover. D. S. 


#@ Having no cake candles on hand, I 
scraped an inch-long groove down the 
i side of some of our 

left-over Christmas 
candles, slipped a tooth- 
pick into this, and 
sealed it in place with 
a drop of hot wax from 
another candle. After 


this hardened, four 
discs of pink crepe 


paper were slipped over 
the toothpick and 
frilled, forming a pretty holder. These 
eandles were stuck in the cake, and 
when removed to cut the cake, left the 
frosting uninjured. A. C. F. 
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